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U ZZE LL: Critic-Adviser 


HAT could a critic-adviser do for you? I’ve been one 

for sixteen years, and I ought to know. As'an editor, 

I’ve bought manuscripts for magazines; as an author, 
I’ve sold my own work to the highest markets. I know what 
the editors want, and from my experience I can tell you how 
to make your manuscripts salable. This week an article of mine 
was bought by “Scribner’s.” 


Some time ago a young writer received a rejection from a man 
who is considered the outstanding editor in America. In part 
the editor said: “This story isn’t right, but it could be made 
right. I haven’t the time to tell you how to make it right; that 
is up to you. I'll be glad to look at it again if you ever geta 
revision on paper.” This young man sent the manuscript to me, 
and together we rewrote it — and sold it to the same editor. 


My job is to do the work the editor hasn't time to do’ 


My fees? One dollar a thousand words 


What results? I’ll not attempt to list 


the sales made by my present and former 
clients. I’ve taught young writers how 
to reach practically every market in 
North America. Sales in the past few 
months include: Saturday Evening Post, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Cosmopolitan, 
Esquire, American Mercury, Vanity 
Fair, Household, The New Yorker, 
Manuscript, and Fantasy, to name a few 
from each class. A novel written by 
one of my clients was selected by The 
Book Of The Month Club last year. 


(minimum fee for any one manuscript 


$5.00). Fees for novels upon request. 
My pamphlet HOW I WORK WITH 
WRITERS is yours for the asking. In 
it you'll find answers to questions usual- 
ly asked by beginning writers. 

The Blue Pencil, my informal maga- 
zine devoted to the art in writing, is 
just starting its second year. Authori- 
tative articles on the technique of the 
short story. One dollar a year, single 
copies fifteen cents. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


(Former fiction editor, Collier’s; author stories in Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Woman’s Home Companion, etc.; author “Narrative 


Technique,” standard 


textbook; 


Special Lecturer School of 


Journalism, Columbia University.) 


342 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Royal has left no stone unturned to 
make the Writers Model the last word 
in efficiency and convenience. It is 
sturdily constructed to give a lifetime 
of useful service. The clear, open type 
face is modern and provides any num- 
ber of sharp legible carbons. Amaz- 
ingly simple to operate, even if you 
have never typed before. 


Try a Royal Portable at your nearest 
dealer. All are handsomely finished in wear- 
tesisting chromium and enamel. An attrac- 
tive traveling case is furnished without extra 
cost. Reasonably priced. Convenient pay- 
ments—as low as $1 per week. 


Use ALL your fingers... 


Develop real typing speed and facility. You 
can do this easily in your spare time. Royal’s 
“Simple System of Touch Typing” explains 
how—simply, clearly. Send for this valuable 
guide: today. Get the most out of your type- 
Writer—regardless of the make. 


PRE SPESER OF 


OUCH TYPE WRITING 
‘ 2@ 4 £ 


Se 


AL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc., Dept. WD 
335, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 

(_ ) Please send me interesting literature describing 
“‘Writer’s Model’’ and Royal’s complete line of portable 
typewriters. 


) Also I would like a free copy of Royal’s ‘“‘Simple 
System of Touch Typing.’ 
Name 
Address 


City 


The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio. Pubished by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Co. Monthly 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 15, No. 4. Entered as second class matter April 1, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, 










How do I get my 
start as a writer 
7) 


Here’s the Answer 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there is no 
reason to think you can’t write until you have tried. 
Don’t be discouraged if your first attempts are re- 
jected. That happens to the best authors, even to those 
who have “arrived.” Remember, too, there is no age 
limit in the writing profession. Conspicuous success 
has come to both young and old writers. 


Where to begin, then? There is no surer way than 
to get busy and write. 


First, gain experience, the “know how.”’ Understand 
how to use words. 


O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just 
to mention a few, all first learned to use words at a 
newspaper copy-desk. And the Newspaper Institute 
Copy-Desk Method is today helping men and women of 
all ages to develop their writing talent . .. helping 
them gain their first checks of $25, $50, $100. 


SUPPORTS SELF IN TEN 
MONTHS 


1 am able to live on the money ! 
earn by writing, and it is not yet 
ten months since § began the 
course! Until a few months after 
beginning study with you | had 
never had a line published. What 
more ean 1 say for a course which 
has enabled me to earn a livelihood 
by the most congenial work 1 have 
ever done?”’—John N. Ottum, Jr., 
Box 95, Lisbon, N. D. 


Learn to Write by WRITING 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training 
school for writers. Here your talent grows under the 
supervision of seasoned critics . . . newspaper men and 
women. Emphasis is placed on teaching you by experi- 
ence. You work in your own home on your own time. 


Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assign- 
ments as though you worked on a large metropolitan 
daily. Your stories are then returned to us and we put 
them under the microscope, so to speak. Faults are 
pointed out. Suggestions are made. Soon you discover 
you are getting the “feel” of it, that professional touch. 
You acquire a natural, easy approach. You can see 
where you are going. 


When a magazine returns a story, one never knows 
the real reason for the rejection; they have no time to 
waste giving constructive criticism. 


The N. I. A. tells you where you are wrong and 
why, and shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test 
which tells you whether you possess the fundamental 
qualities necessary to successful writing—acute obser- 
vation, dramatic instinct, imagination, etc. You'll enjoy 
this test. It’s free. Just mail the coupon below and 
see what our Editors think about you. 





NEWSPAPER INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 

1776 Broadway, New York 

Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test 
and further information about writing for profit, as promised in 
Writer’s Digest, March. 


++ 2 << ewer 


Name. 





Address 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will oe) 
V9 
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The Forum 


The thoughts expressed in these columns are those 
of our readers, and do not necessarily coincide with 
the opinions of Warirer’s Dicesr. 











Sir: 

I am sending to you herewith advance informa- 
tion on our $5,000 contest* for true, real life 
stories. This announcement will appear in the 
March issue of Modern Romances. 

Will you kindly also print the following an- 
nouncement for our current needs: True, real life 
stories written in the narrative style, first person, 
up to 7500 words in length; long short stories from 
9,000 to 12,000 words, payment 2 cents a word on 
acceptance. 

Please accept my thanks for your cooperation in 


the past. 
HELEN J. Day, 


Editor, Modern Romances, 

149 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 

*For the seven best true stories submitted before 
March 29, 1935, Modern Romances offers $5,000.00. 
Stories MUST be first person, and true-life stories, 
based on facts in either your life, or that of an 
acquaintance. Stories MUST be over 3,000 words, 
and preferably under 25,000. First prize, $1,500. 


Sir: < 
_In connection with its 1935 edition The Bawl 
Street Journal is offering $1,000 in prizes for ma- 
terial used. Awards ranging from $20 to $50 each 
will be made for feature and miscellaneous length 
stories, short news items, editorials, Inquiring In- 
vestor questions and answers, and large and small 
advertisements either commercial or financial. 

The Bawl Street Journal is a burlesque edition 
of The Wall Street Journal published by Dow, 
Jones & Co. of New York City and is issued an- 
nually by The Bond Club of New York. Those 
wishing to contribute should write to the editor, 
John A. Straley, 30 Broad Street, New York, for 
a copy of the 1935 Instruction Leaflet, «which tells 
about the types of copy wanted and contains sug- 
gestions as to subjects and style as well as samples 
of prize-winning material from past editions. 

The Bawl Street Journal enjoys the distinction 
of having the largest circulation of any amateur 
humorous publication. 
is The tentative deadline is May 10th Listed as 
not wanted” are jokes and poetry. In 1934 twelve 
of the 28 prize winners were new contributors. 

Writer’s DicEst readers in the past have carried 
off most of the prize money. 

Joun A. STRALEY. 





Sir: 

I read, and many of my friends have called my 
attention to your analytical study of my work in 
Mr. D’Orsay’s series, “Why They Sell.” He very 
shrewdly uncovers modes of technique that I have 
used so long as to become unaware of. 

I know how hard Bedford Jones works for 
accuracy, as all of us do who have lasted for 
any number of years, holding in some measure 
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34 STORIES SOLD 
IN JANUARY 
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end she didn’t want love that way. 
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‘THe year 1935 started off with a bang! During ‘| 
January I sold for my group of writers 34 short 
stories, novelettes and novels, a total of 811,000 
words. These sales were made to 29 different markets. 
Blassingame clients are making real money from their 
writing. They sell stories regularly because they’re coached 
to write salable stories. 

How about you? Do you want to earn money from your 
writing? If you do, I ean help you—just as I have helped 
so many other writers who came to me without a single 
sale to their credit and for whom I made sales after a short 
time. During January I sold “first” stories for two new 
writers. 

Send me a manuscript for criticism, The fee is $8 for ‘ast —— 
short shorts up to 2000 words, $5 for stories 2000 to 5000 by ANSON BATE 
words; $1 per thousand thereafter to 10,000. Special rates 
on novelettes and novels. For these fees you'll get the most 
truthful and constructive criticism you’ve ever received. 
If you aren’t satisfied say so and I’ll refund your money. 

A 3c stamp will bring you SHORT STORY FUNDA- 
MENTALS, a valuable booklet on the technique of today’s 
fiction. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of Stories and Articles in More Than a Score 
of Literary, Illustrated and All-Fiction Magazines 


550 RIVERSIDE DRIVE NEW YORK CITY 
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LIBERTY Buys Short-Short 


The author who has never submitted a short story to LIBERTY 

is rare indeed, but even rarer are those who have sold a short- 
TRE ATLANTIC MONTHI short to LIBERTY. Yet a Blassingame client did that very thing 
in January. Other short-shorts were sold to smhaller markets. 
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$1500 


for 30,000 Words! 


That's what a leading syndicate has just of- 
fered for an article by C. M.—one of our NEW 
clients. As this announcement goes to press, 
the offer of $1500 hasn't been accepted—one 
of our jobs being to get more for material 
than authors can themselves. When our clients 
find we can obtain advances of $500 on books 
and prices of $250 for short stories, they feel 
content to devote themselves to writing and to 
let us handle their marketing problems. 


i Wouldn't it pay 
(P% YOU to let us take 
& z| over the selling of 
siayi 7+ _your manuscripts? 
A A ti, }When our clients, 


st? \ (a% J. aided by our frank, 
$1500) 5 ed friendly, and effec- 
mt ) | / tive criticisms, can 
* alles f [i sell to such markets 


| 7 \ | as COSMOPOLI- 

™ \\) TAN, SATURDAY 

| EVENING POST, 

j FORUM, LIBERTY, 

AMERICAN MERCURY, WOMAN'S WORLD, 

THRILLING LOVE, THRILLING ADVENTURE, 

SPORTSMAN PILOT, BREEZY, SNAPPY, AR- 

GOSY, McCLURE SYNDICATE and a host of 

others, we are pretty sure that we can help you 
as we are helping them. 

Last year's sales: Over 3,000,000 words to 
magazines and syndicates; 59 books placed or 
contracted for. Book authors find us especially 
helpful; our affiliation with an active publishing 
firm—Carlyle House, to which we sold Jack 
Woodford's famous TRIAL and ERROR—gives 
them an unusual advantage. 

Why not send YOUR latest story to us? 
Since we are NOT a one-man agency, but 
have an adequate organization, we can relieve 
you of all your marketing problems, leaving 
you free to write. Our fees are low enough 
to make the gamble worth your while: $1 for 
each 2,000 words, up to 6,000; 50c per thou- 
sand thereafter up to 50,000 words; over 
50,000 words, $25 for any length. Never any 
other charges; resubmissions free — always. 
And remember—as sales agents, we have no 
"collaborations" to sell you; if your work is 
hopeless, we say so, in a criticism given person- 
ally by A. L. Fierst. From our 10% sales com- 
mission, American and foreign, we refund your 
initial fee. 

It will pay you to write for fuller information 
now, or, better still, to send us your best story 
for marketing. Let us start working for you NOW. 


International 
Publishing Service Co. 


(Affiliated with Carlyle House Publishers) 
307 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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our own against the ever increasing crop of young 
brilliant writers, seeking their place in the sunny 
side of the outer cover. 

We have to. For myself I was fortunate to have 
the background of many years of exploration, 
Now, after reference to field-notes, research in 
the library, I get the aid of fellow members of 
the Explorers Club and friends in the museums 
who have been active in the field. 

In the main, B. J. is right about pulp editors 
being chary of their praise. You get more knocks 
than boosts in the pulps. They are more generous 
in the slicks. Horace Lorimer will write and tell 
you ‘it is a bully story’, so will Mayor Littauer, of 
Collier’s. The pulp Solons are more apt to say 
“we can find a place for this story,” or “it is 
usable.” 

Arthur Sullivant Hoffman not only praised but 
also criticized and suggested. I sold plenty to 
Adventure in those days but now, alas, I find it 
a market I cannot sell. Which makes D’Orsay’s 
nice piece balm in Gilead. 

There are many editors who get together with 
the author, both trying to achieve the reader’s 
standpoint. Dcn Moore, iate of Argosy, now 
snatched by Cosmopolitan, was particularly con- 
genial and understanding. He had the faculty of 
knowing what he wanted, and why he wanted it. 
He could put his finger on weak spots and suggest 
changes and additions that never failed to improve 
a yarn. Moreover, he could put it all in such shape 
that the author caught his viewpoint and the yarn 
never got turned down when it went back. And 
that, kind sir, is akin to magic. 

I have found Munsey editors invariably helpful. 
Bloomfield, when he was on Detective Fiction 
Weekly; Taylor, now in that chair; and Clayton, 
of Argosy. 

Yet one editor’s poison is generally another one’s 
meat, sooner or later. 

My sincerest appreciation to the Writer's 
Dicest for this series of articles. I am looking 
forward to the others. I can learn from all of 
them. 

J. Attan Dunn, 
Explorer’s Club. 

An article analyzing the work of J. Allan Dunn, 

appeared in the Digest for January. 


Sir: 
Within the past two weeks I have succeeded in 
selling two stories—my first sales and, I should 
add, my first adventure in story writing. The one 
sale was made to True Detective Mysteries; the 
other, to the feature section of the Washington 
Post, Sunday edition. 

Naturally, I feel elated and I now desire, more 
so than ever, to stay in this field, to expand, 
grow, improve my styles, my writing. Good luck 
and thanks to the Digest. 

W. M. SNELL, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sir: 

A mistake in your publication has caused grief. 

There are two Nautilus Magazines. Ours 18 
“Nautilus Magazine of New Thought.” Our ad- 
dress is, and has been for 30 years, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. : 

Writers should read our magazine before sub 


mitting any material. 
Cuester H. StTRuBlb 
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Sr: 

The Argonaut, published weekly in San Fran- 
cisco since 1877, has changed its editorial policy to 
include one short story a week, beginning early 
in 1935. 

When The Argonaut was founded, it included 
by Frank M. Pixley, a department devoted to 
fiction. Mark Twain, Bret Harte, Ambrose Bieree, 
Gertrude Atherton were among these early con- 
tributors. 

The Argonaut wishes to serve as a medium of 
publication for writers, both young and established, 
who are helping to create a literature indigenous 
to the western United States. Consideration will 
be given, however, to manuscripts of authors who 
live in other sections of the country. 

Stories whose strength lies in literary quality 
and not in adherence to a cut and dried formula will 
be given first consideration. Length should be not 
more than 3,500 words, with 2,500 a desirable 
average. Prompt attention will be given to all work 
submitted. A statement of manuscript require- 
ments and rates will be sent to short story writers 
on request. 

W. SpracuE Ho pen, 

Managing Editor, The Argonaut Publishing Co. 

544 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Sr: 

In addition to enjoying your series “Why They 
Sell”, I can’t help wondering what the men whose 
trade secrets you are uncovering think of it all. 
It must be like being undressed in public. Brr-rr-r. 

Grace Harvey JAcoBsen, 
Laguna Beach, Calif. 
Why all the “Brr-rr-rs” from Sunny California. 
—Ed. 
Sir: 

We are in the market for jokes, humorous an- 
ecdotes, and interesting space fillers. We pay 
from 25¢ to $1.00 on acceptance. 

We can also use short, short stories of 800 words 
or less. All material submitted should be clean. 
We will not consider sex stories or suggestive 
jokes. 

Puiiip Brink & Co., 
91 Commerce Station, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Sr: 

We would be very glad to have you announce 
that Farmland Press is seeking book length mate- 
rial that is either humorous or satirical. To be 
acceptable, material must possess exceptional lit- 
erary merit. It must be timely; the author must 
recognize the fact that humor loses its appeal with 
the passage of time, and what has been one gen- 
tration’s pleasure may be akin to poison for the 
next. 

Accepted material will be paid for on the roy- 
alty basis. 

FARMLAND Press, 
Gilmanton, N. H. 


Sir: 

W. S. McLean, secretary of the Fisher Body 
Craftsman’s Guild, is seeking material that is suit- 
able for publication in the official magazine, “The 

utldsman,” which is circulated among boys of 
from 12 to 19 years of age. 

€ is principally interested in fiction having to 
do with adventure, and can make ues of short stor- 


Marcu, 1935 








WOULD YOU LIKE 


to know how a writer has earned a SIX 
FIGURE FORTUNE in the past sixteen 
years—through writing alone? WHICH 
STORY FORMULAS he has found most 
effective in helping him sell 2000 stories 
to the leading magazines? WHAT 
METHODS editors really use in judging 
manuscripts — and how they conduct 
their businesses? Then spend just $3.00 
for Jack Woodford's famous book on 
writing and selling. 


TRIAL AND ERROR 


in which the author of 2,000 stories and 
g 18 books reveals the hitherto unrevealed 
# inside" tricks of the writing game in a 
manner that has drawn reviews like these: 
“One of the best handbooks for writers 
ever devised.”,—New York Herald Tribune. 


“Every writer MUST have it.”—Writer's 
Digest. 


Totally unlike any other book on how 
to write for money, TRIAL AND ERROR 
is so outspoken that it has been con- 
demned by many as too ribald and dis- 
illusioning for staid, acaderically-mind- 
ed writers. Send your order or write for 
descriptive circular. The price of TRIAL 
AND ERROR is $3 postpaid, cash or 
Cc. O. D. 


CARLYLE HOUSE, Publishers 
307 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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LEARN 
ARTICLE WRITING 


It’s Easy, Compared to Fiction Composi- 
tion. Story Tellers are Born, Fact Writers 
Made. Successful Trade Journalist Of- 
fers Practical Instruction, Personal Guid- 
ance, Manuscript Criticism and Marketing 
Assistance. Send for Particulars and 
Valuable Information. 


OWEN H. BARNHILL 


5140 Cartwright Avenue North Hollywood, Calif. 




















WESTERN STORY WRITERS 


Do you know the cowboy, bad man, sheriff, ranch life of the 
Old West? Our extensive BIBLIOGRAPHY reviews the best 
books on the subject. Read books from this list and get the 

i to correct background. Send one dollar for 


facts essential 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
BROWN DEAN 


Box 97, Capitol Hill Station Denver, Colorado 
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ics of from 2,500 to 3,000 words, as well as those 
of the “short, short” variety, which should run 
800 or 900. 

The magazine also, among uni- 
versity officials, teachers in secondary schools 
throughout the nation, libraries and Boy Scout 
leaders, but all writing should be directed at the 
youths who will read it. 

Editorial offices are maintained at 
Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich 

THE GUILDSMAN. 


is circulated, 


3044 West 


Sik: 

In April, 1934, you carried a plea from W. M. 
Clayton, Publisher of Rangeland Love Stories, 799 
Broadway, New York City, for the author of an 
unidentified short novel to step forward with proof 
and he would be paid for the tale. In some way, 
the first pages of the script had been destroyed. 

Well, it was my novel, and [ wrote Mr, Clayton, 
and am still waiting for payment. 

When Rangeland folded, Clayton forgot to re- 
turn other unpublished novelettes of mine. 

If this plea comes to Mr. Claytons notice, I’m 
asking that he get in touch with me, or, if other 
readers are able to furnish me wtih a recent, def 
inite address for the former publisher, that they 
do so. -T have a market for these unpublished 
stories and | need their return, or advice that they 
have been destroyed so that | may retype, and sell. 

R. D. Gatt, 
Stanford, Montana. 

Subscriber Galt has been treated unfairly, if the 
above is correct, as we believe it to be. Will sub- 
scribers help locate Publisher Clayton, so Mr. Galt 
may sell his “held” novels. Ed 


Would You Spend *2 


For Real Help on Your Stories? 











TWO DOLLARS AGAINST A HUNDRED 
-TWO HUNDRED—THREE HUNDRED? 


Sounda like a lottery but you are not gambling 
when you enlist the services of a competent 
eritic It is an investment that will save you 
time and money and bring you the literary suc- 
conn you seck 

My own stories are in dozens of magazines. 
Vil mateb my 20 years’ experience as author and 
editor againat undeveloped talent. If you 
have any ability at all I can help you If not 
ll frankly tell you so 

And my service is PERSONAL, IT do not em- 
plow readers Your story gets my own indi- 
vidual attention 

Viek out your best unsold story and mail it 
to me with $2.00. If it is already salable I'll 
market it on a 10 per cent commission basis and 
return your fee If not Vl analyse it for plot, 
characterisation motivation and composition 
lll net only pick it to pleces, but I'll show you 


your 


bow it ean be built up into a salable story 
And then- if vou are not satisfied with the 
work Pve dene on it, PFU refund your money. 
Fair * 

Special rates for books radio and asacreen 
playa Revision, collaboration typing, sales 
Free booklet on request 

Address 


ANTHONY AUTUMN 


41 Granada Studios, 672 S. Lafayette Park Place 


Exposition 7603 Les Angeles, Calif. 
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Sir: 

Modern Roofing’s first issue is just out. We are 
in the market for readable articles on all phases 
of modern roofing, industrial or residential. Writers 
must have more than a passing acquaintance with 
the field. Sample copy on request. 

Payment will be on publication at one cent per 


word, and one dollar for each photograph ac- 
cepted. Articles should not exceed one thousand 
words. 
James McCawLtey, 
Editor, Modern Roofing, 
404 4th Ave., N. Y.C. 
SIR: 


Our contest closed February 1, 1935, and we 
have not been able to write personal letters to 
each of the contestants. 

Due to an error, a great deal of publicity seems 
to have gotten out in the beginning of the con- 
test, that it would close in October. We have 
made every effort to correct the statement. 

We are hoping to announce the awards around 
Easter time. Cari F. Sutton, 

Suttonhouse Book Publishers, 

§23 H. W. Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


SIR: 

Please mention in your publication that the 
Farm Digest Co. is in the market for short stories 
of mystery or humor, also stories of interest to 
the rural farmer. 

We pay on publication and, although our rate 
of payment varies according to the stories sub- 
word. L. A. BatLey, 

Farm Digest Co., 
710 Broadway Ave., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 

Farm Digest is a monthly summary review of 

current agricultural topics—Ed. 


Sir: 

Confectioners Journal this month began to pub- 
lish another periodical for distribution to candy 
wholesalers, in which will appear the type of short 
feature article bearing on profitable — business 
methods of candy jobbers ¢1 formerly appeared 
in Confectioners Journal i latter magazine 
will now specialize in ction and distribution 
view 
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articles trom the manutactu s pont ot 
n ioners News will be edited from the point 
view Of the candy sobbe 
What we are looking for specifically for the 
Vews are illustrated features about one thousand 
words long that tell how named jobbers, in any 
| 


part of the 


United States, any aspect 
of the general problem of selling y_ profitably. 
Chis would include tl ules approach to fe- 
ailers, their costs systems, their method of stock- 
iz goods, delivery methods, care of trucks, and 


my of the host of other detailed aspects of carry- 
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on their business efficiently 
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ll trations are also bought 1 1 captions, 
( pt ve anv bearing on the 








eneral field of available we 
would be glad to conside ; 
P HARE, 
Editor, Co etioe N nfectioners 
a $37 Philadelphia. 
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OUR RATE: 


for this result-get- 
ting service is very 
low — 60c per 1000 
words, minimum 
fee, $2.00, lower 
rate for serials, nov- 
els and books. Fee 
is refunded on sale, 
and commission is 
the regular 10%. 
SEND US your sto- 
ries, serials, novels 
and books. Compe- 
tent personal efforts 
and conscientious help 
bring results. 


% 
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What We’ve Done 
For Miss Ives— 


WE CAN DO FOR YOU! 











The above is a reproduction of only one of the many unso- 
licited letters of appreciation we receive constantly—tletters 
that tell our story even better than we could ever hope to. 
You, too, can depend on us to help you sell your manuscripts. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 


55 WEST 42ND STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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VVRITER S 


PERSONALS 


The circulation of WRITERS DIGEST is much 
greater than that of any other writer’s magazine. 
Each issue is read by beginning writers, professional 
writers, editors, publishers, publicity men, theatrical 
producers, advertising agencies, and newspaper men 
throughout United States, Canada and writer’s colonies 
in a score of foreign countries. 

Rates for the Personal column are seven cents a 
word. Advertisers report unusually fine results. 

No stationer, literary critic, typewriter, correspond- 
ence school or typist copy accepted by the column. 
Payment in coin, stamps, or check. Send copy with 
cash to cover for the April issue on or before 
March 14th. Rates 7 cents the word. 








WANTED: Picture of Radio or Movie Star who sings, 
for cover page of song, entitled, “The Song In My 


Heart Still Lingers.”” Mrs. Estella Moul Miller, 
238 East 4th St., Greenville, Ohio. 
PLOTS: Outline form. Two, 25c. Mrs. J. Cottom, 


Cherryvale, Kansas. 
NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS, 40c per dozen. Interesting 


western stories; Spanish, Indian life; excellent plot 
material; local color. Jean McCaleb, Safford, Arizona. 


“WRITERS WANTING TO LIVE IN NEW YORK, at 
very low cost by assisting operate Cooperative Resi- 
dence for professional men and women. Luxurious 
old mansion, 62 rooms, 16 acres, overlooking Hud- 
son. Recreation. Work 20 hours waiting on tables, 
and contribute $4.50 up, weekly in exchange room, 
board. Work less, contribute little more. Plenty of 
time to write, or seek position. Write Union Church, 
229 West 48th St., New York.” 


USED correspondence courses and educational books 
(all subjects). Bargain Catalogue 10 cents. Hanfling, 
799 Broadway, New York. 

“STORY PLOTS”—Original, 50c, 3 for $1.25. arry F. 

Seay, 1830 Longview Drive, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


I MAKE $3.00 daily checking radio programs for ad- 
vertisers. Complete instructions, $1.00 Vincent 
Chalmers, 3706 McKinley Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 


INDIVIDUAL HOROSCOPE 50c. Numerology reading 
free! Send L name, birthdate. E. Rovick, 4852 
N. Springfield, Chicago, IIl. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. INFORMATION—Literary, po- 
litical, technical, by native research worker, 25c up. 
John May, 1530 Upshur St., N 


READ—“Writing News Stories and Feature Articles,” 
$1.00, postpaid. Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


PIANISTS! TEACHERS! MUSIC STUDENTS! “Mas- 
tering Thirds” for $1.00. Exceptional opportunity 
included. Prof. A. R. Keefer, Langhorne, Pa. 


BEGINNING WRITERS—Are you rightly situated? 
Don’t waste time; make sure. Get valuable book, 
“Finding the Work You Are Best Fitted Fer,’ by 
Vocational Guidance Director, J. Bannick, 19194 
Stotter, Detroit, Michigan. Total cost and mailing 
charges, 25 cents. Order now! 


WRITERS AND ARTISTS: A limited number are in- 
vited to become members of an exclusive colony for 
Professional discussion, congenial association and 
work. Christians and adults only. Quiet and seclu- 
sion on the estate of a member, 75 miles from New 


ork. State qualifications in application. Box M-1. 
INDIANA INFORMATION—Color, 50c. Maynard 


Lemen, Bicknell, Ind. 


AUTHORS-TYPISTS! New chart shows how to criticise 
manuscripts; 50c coin; three, $1.00. Critique, Box 
33, Station E, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


2500 USED correspondence courses; bargains; Catalog 
10c. Thomas Reed, Plymouth, Penn. 


MONEY IN FORMULAS—Four proven formulas, two 
dimes. Zeydel, 8742 81 Ave., Glendale, N. Y. C. 


FOR EVERY WRITER: “Scribbler’s Confessional,” 20c. 
Charles Gordon, Dante, Virginia. 
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UIGEST 


GETTING DULL? Sharpen your wits. A period of cor. 
respondence with a trained psychologist will wake 
you up and help you to find yourself again. Box M-2, 


RECEIVE ENCOURAGEMENT; banish discouragement, 
Make friends among authors; experience the pleasure 
of congenial correspondence. Ace Club, Box 18, 
Cicero, Illinois. 


INVENTIONS and new products developed and pro- 
moted on profit-sharing basis. L. D. Peik, Warren, O, 

LIKE TO READ the best short stories of the month? 
25 cents. I’ll supply list. Grady M. Davis, 1106 
Burlingame Ave., Burlingame, Calif. 


DON’T BE SKITTISH! Thoughts are born to be shared, 
Send four dimes and thumbnail sketch of yourself 
for publication in “‘Lou’s Listings’—the source of 
interesting contacts for discriminating correspond- 
ents. March 20 deadline for April listing mailed you 
April Ist. Lou Davis, Box 348, Morgan City, La. 


ILLUSTRATED POEMS SELL! Send yours with $1.00 
for experienced artist’s service. Ritter, 304 E. Wash- 
ington, Sandusky, Ohio. 


BIG NAMES DO COUNT! (Whitewashing mediocrity 
with “technique”). Postpaid, 1 dime. Dime Publish- 
ing Co., Childersburg, Alabama. 


$200.00 CASH and prize awards. Short-short story 
poem contest. Ends March 30th. Stamp brings par- 
ticulars. Falcon Writers’ Club, 1035 Knowlton St., 
Rockford, IIl. 


YOUR CARTOON and Comic Strip ideas, prepared for 
marketing. Stamp please. Freeburn, Artist. Hicks- 
ville, Ohio. 


FOUR MONTHS AHEAD! List of 93 stories and arti- 
cles needed by various magazines for May and June, 
25c. Emery Writers’ Service, 23 Adam St., Pitts- 
field, Mass. 


$5.00 PER HOUR making cellophane wrapped gift 
cards. Directions and samples, $1.00 (cash). E. N. 
Gauthier, 241 Beech St., 


“WRITING & Selling Greeting Card Verse,” a treatise, 
$1.00. Emery Writers Service, 23 Adam St., Pitts- 
field, Mass. 


PHOTOGRAPHS sell your copy, world wide subjects, 
about everything of human interest. William Thomp- 
son, Box 165, Saugerties, N. Y. 


WRITERS: 
to studio using your type yarn. 
posa, Hollywood, Calif. 


STORIES LACK DRAMA? List 30 dramatic situations, 
25c; 25 comedy situations, 25c. Emery Writers 
Service, 23 Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


Bennington, Vt. 


$3.00 assures story personal submission 
1756% N. Mari- 


SOUTH SEA information! Detailed description of any 
island, native life, customs, ruins, history. Accu- 
racy guaranteed. Costs on application to 1779 Ta- 
coma Avenue, Berkeley, Calif. 


FILMS DEVELOPED, 5c roll, prints 3c, enlargements 
20c, postpaid. Filmcraft, 757 Gage, El Monte, Calif. 


EVERY INCH AMATEUR! 
of, by and for the aspiring. Copy 3c. 
American, Box 52, Dawson, Okla. 


SONGWRITERS — Professional assistance. Personal 
presentation to publishers. Wrightman Music Serv- 
ice, 222 Davidson, Des Moines, Iowa. 


NEW PLOTTING SCHEME. Price 10c. Emery Writ- 
ers Service, 23 Adam St., Pittsfield, Mass. 


Unique monthly— 100% 
All Amateur 


LYRICIST will “team up” with competent composer. 
Lawrence E. Taylor, Box No. 6, Paima, Mo. 


FREE HANDWRITING ANALYSIS with each nu- 
merological reading. Send birth date, ink specimen 
and 50 cents. Arey Podrabsky, Lyons, Oregon. 


SELL SHORT PARAGRAPHS for real money. Details, 
market list, 25c. “Writers,” 805 Elm, Columbia, Mo. 


preparation by expe- 
Hubbard, Crescent 


TEN POINTS on manuscript 
rienced writer, 30c. Mabel 


City, Fla. . 
(Continued to page 44) 
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Mr. Otis pat Kline, 
» Chicago, U. 


ing up today, 
languages, 
all twelve. I like especially, 
resentatives are functioning. 

your criticism service. 


Personal Representation in 
HOLLYWOOD TORONTO 





CHIC — he YORK 
Ms LONDON PA 
HAROLD WARD STOCKHOLM 


A LETTER THAT SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 


I never realized until I happened to be check- 
the wonderful amount of stuff you 
sold for me during the past six months. 
length novels serialized in the four Scandinavian 
one novel published in Swedish, two 
novelettes in England, four book length novels in 
this country and an order for eight more, as well 
as something like a dozen shorts and novelettes. 
This proves to me that your agency is hitting on 
the way your rep- 
How do you manage 
to keep them on the job the way you 
hich leads me off on another tangent. 
Even an old dog like my- 


Send for 
Otis Adelbert Kline 


4333 Castello Ave., Chicago, U.S. A. 


self sometimes runs amuck, and I respect, admire, 
and take my hat off to any man who has the in- 
testinal fortitude to slap me back on my haunches 
when I’m wrong. You've done that very thing on 
a couple of occasions, and I respect you for it. 
It’s the only way you can keep up the high stand- 
ard you have set for yourself and your agency. 

And s0, please accept this letter in the spirit 
in which it’s written—that of good fellowship, ad- 
miration and respect. I’d like to have you pass 
it on to your representatives here, there, and every- 
where, and thank them, also, for the splendid work 
that they have helped you do for me. 

With all good wishes for your continued success, 
io? I am, 
I like 


Six book 


Sincerely yours, 
HAROLD WARD. 


SERIAL, SYND 
BOOK, DRAMATIC, 
ADIO and MOTION PIC- 
TURB RIGHTS — Domestic 
and Foreign. 


Free Circular W-335 Placing 


CATE, 








Sir: 

You may be interested to know that I have 
received more replies from advertising my photo- 
graphs in the Writer’s Dicest under your “Per- 
sonals” than from the combined advertisements 
in the three others magazines for writers. 

WILLIAM THOMPSON. 


IR: 

We are bringing out Boys, a magazine which 
will be sold to the general public, but which will 
be the official organ of the Boy Rangers of 
America. The Boy Rangers have 991 lodges in 
47 states. 

Magazine will be a monthly, sixteen pages, five 
cents per copy. Illustrated. Ages 8-12 

Our requirements will be: 

Stories of adventure based on the activities of 
the pioneers, pony express days, Indian days, etc. 
Stories stressing the aid given by the Indians 
rather than the strife between red man and white 
are particularly welcome, but do not be afraid of 
the tales involving such conflict. The usual run 
of adventure story will be considered, but pref- 
erence will be given to Indian and pioneer tales. 
Length 2,000-2,500. 


_ Articles—Woodcraft articles (how to make 
items, camping aids and hints, etc.), magic items, 
if illustrated, boy heroes, athletics, games, The 


Boy Craftsman, stamps, science and invention, etc. 
Length 1,000-1,400. 

Payment on publication at the following rates: 
One-third of a cent per word for articles. Photos 
according to importance. One-third or one-half 
cent per word for fiction, — to story. 

oHN L. SCHERER, 
Tower Bldg., 110 West 40th St., New York. 
Sr: 

We would like to announce that Western Poetry 
will appear for the first time on March 1, 1935. 

Manuscripts will be promptly reported upon and 
Payment made upon publiciation. 

J. J. Markey, 
Highland Park Station, P. O. Box 84, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Sr: 

I am glad to set at rest a persistent but ground- 
less rumor. For years, we have had a little office 
called the Experimental Department, the staff of 
which occupies itsclf with looking into what may 
be good ideas for new ventures in journalism. It 
had much to do with developing the idea which 
eventually became Fortune, and has had a hand in 


mace MONEVSCAMERA 





Magazines, newspapers, advertisers BUY 7,000,000 photos 
a year from. people who know how to take the kind of pic- 
tures wanted! Let us teach you, at low cost, in your 
spare time, how to take real human-interest pictures 

that SELL! Our marketing service helps 


7 you to Seg nation-wide sales. SEND 
+" BOOK ; FOR FREE BOOK that tells how to earn 
yy) while you learn 

Aas FREE UNIVERSAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, 

} Dept. 63, 10 W. 33rd St., New York City 



































WESTERN THRILLERS 


Edited by LEO MARGULIES 


The best collection of western short 
stories and novelettes that the editorial 


director of Sranparp MaaaziIneEs, 
publishers of Popular Western, Popular Detective, 
College Life, Thrilling Detective, Thrilling Love, 
Thrilling Western, Thrilling Ranch, Thrilling Ad- 
ventures, Lone Eagle, Phantom Detective, Thrill- 
ing Mystery, Sky Fighters, could find. 


CONFIDENTIAL to AUTHORS 


Whether you write western stories or 
any kind of a story (Mr. Margulies is 
an authority in any field of fiction) this 
is your opportunity to get a reading and 
comment from Mr. Margulies on one of 
your own stories, whether a western, de- 


tective, mystery, western love, adven- 
ture or romance. Use the following 
coupon: 


SS ee Ry me 


LEO MARGULIES, Robert Speller, Inc., 
2 West 45th Street, New York City. 


NE BIIEE Tis vsasascaccsanrnsesisenesiatossasmpecsccsed 
copies of Western Thrillers. (Make pen payable 
to Robert Speller, Inc.) I am enclosing one of my 
own short stories. Please let me have your personal 
opinion on it. If it is good enough for one of your 
magazines—I gladly offer it at usual rates. If not, 
I will appreciate your personal report on it. En- 
closed find return postage for my manuscript. I 
understand books are sent postage prepaid in sepa- 
rate cover, at $2 each. 











(Mr. Margulies will autograph copies upon request.) 
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WrRITER’S 


DIGEST 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
At 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 








SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. 8. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 a 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


the literary business magazine 





year. Other countries in 
Postal Union,  includi Volume 15 


MARCH, 1935 No. 4 








Canada, $2.50 s year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS — 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 
given. The notice should be 
sent two weeks before the 
change is to take effect. 
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00 K Manuscripts Wanted 


All subjects — Fiction (Novel 
length), Verse, Business, Religion, 
Travel, Medicine, Science, World 
War, Professions, History, Politics, 
Sports, Humor, Juveniles, Miscella- 
neous. Prose (30,000 words and up) ; 
Short Stories and Verse (book-size collec- 
tions). Friendly reading free, and prompt de- 
cision. New writers particularly welcome. 

On the Book Lists of DORRANCE & COM- 
PANY have appeared, among others, Gelett 
Burgess, Charlotte Prentiss Browning, Mrs. 
Albert Sidney Burleson, General Smedley D. 
Butler, Colonel Clarence D. Chamberlin, Ad- 
miral Robert E. Coontz, Mrs. James M. Doran, 
Frederic Arnold Kummer, General John A. 
Lejeune, Hon. Charles A. Lindbergh, Sr., Dr. 
Clarence Edward Macartney, Admiral Thomas 
P. Magruder, Hon. George T. Marye, Dr. Si- 
mon N. Patton, William A. Reid, Judge Henry 
A. Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Luisa Tet- 
razzini, Mary Dixon Thayer, and Howard 
Thurston. Send for Catalogue. 

Submit your own book MS.—prose or verse 
—to a House of friendly editors, able artists, 
punctual printers, and book sales channels. 
Write first, if you prefer. 





Dorrance & Company 
General Book Publishers 
(Incorporated 1920) 


» Dept. W. D. Drexel Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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100 FAMOUS AUTHORS 


tell you how to write! 


Aristctle, Plato, Dostoevsky, O’Henry, Mark Twain, 
Bronte, Ibsen—approximately one hundred great literary 
figures tell you about the methods, purposes, pitfalls, 
rewards and ideals of the literary craft. 


Here is advice no ambitious author can afford to over- 
look. No more useful reading can be imagined than 
this collection of what the world’s greatest literary fig- 
ures have to say about successful literary efforts—the 
impulses and thoughts behind them—the way to develop 
creative ability. There is endless food for thought in 
the observations of 100 of the world's greatest masters. 


“The Writing Art” is a book intended for every author 
and prospective writer. It contains a wealth of sound 
knowledge—a treasure chest of helpful hints. Think 
what it would mean to you if you could ask Stevenson, 
Balzac, Browning, Goethe and a host of equally famous 
figures for their advice and opinions on how to master 
the art of writing. 

“The Writing Art” contains 277 pages of fascinating, 
instructive information, beautifully bound in cloth. It 
is a book you will read and re-read—and the purchase 
cost of %2.00 is an investment that will repay itself 4 
hundred times over. If the book fails to meet with your 
highest expectations, you can return it within 5 days 
and your money will be cheerfully refunded. Mail us 
$2.00 (we pay postage charges) or, if you prefer, pay 
postman on receipt of books ($2.00 plus postage). Write 


NATIONAL LIBRARY PRESS 
112 W. 42nd St., Dept. 77 New York, N. Y. 
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our current project in the cinema field. At various 
times it has done work on many another possi- 
bility, eventually reaching the conclusion that the 
idea had best be dropped. One of the ideas on 
which it was working, about a year ago, was a 
magazine ; and one of the names considered for it 
was “Parade,” (which title we still own, I believe). 
But whatever plans existed then are now definitely 
in abeyance. At the moment, we have no plans 
for any new publication actively “on the fire.” 
Incidentally, for your purposes, I think it would 
be safe to say that anything which Time might 
bring out in the future would probably follow the 
general pattern we have established thus far. That 
is to say it would very likely be a staff job, and 
hence of no use to magazine contributors in general. 
I. VAN METER, 
Editorial Secretary, Time, ,. 


Sir: 

There must be something to this “Seventh 
Wonder of the World” stuff, for last year, I 
sold my first short story, which was, incidentally, 
the seventh short story that I submitted to an 
editor. I feel that I may someday reach the first 
rung of the ladder, for my only help, up to the 
time of sale of my story, was only the Wrirer’s 
Dicest alone. Your articles comparing examples 
taken from good published stories to examples of 
bad writing helped me more than words can ex- 
press. Give us more articles of this type. 

JOSEPHINE HARTZELL 
Grinnell, Ia. 


Sr: igen 

We want for our bulletin “Profitable Photo- 
graphy” some peppy short letters of 200 to 400 
words: “How I made money with my camera’— 
“Selling My Photographs to the Magazines”’— 
“With Camera and Typewriter”—etc. 

We can only offer $1 to $2 each for these, 
depending an value to us, but the writers can 
elaborate the same story and sell it elsewhere later. 

RossitER SNYDER PusBLisHING CoMPANY 
48 West 18th Street, New York, N. Y. 





Sr: 
Is this news? (Of course I think it should be 
headlined across the front page.) My second book, 
“Old Neutriment” was issued December 1st! And 
the world still continues to read about Hitler and 
the Japs and the NRA as calmly as though nothing 
had happened ! Now, from my pinnacle of literary 
—er—! ?—ahem—success, I'd like to state that mag- 
azines like WrirteEr’s Dice st that keep a finger on 
the pulse of editorial needs breathe oxygen into the 
writer's realm. Writer’s Dicgst is as essential to 
me in my struggle toward my goal as is my type- 
writer, Thanks for your practical help. 
My third book, “Thin Kingdom,” has been ac- 
cepted for publication this summer. 
GLENDOLIN DAMON WAGNER, 
Billings, Mont. 





Sir: 

On Page 7, of the February, issue, you use the 
expression “orammatical error.’ 

There is no such thing as a “grammatical error.’ 
If an expression is grammatical, it cannot a, 
be an error. Expressions are either grammatical 
or ungrammatical. To speak of a “grammatical 


error” is rather like speaking of a “sinful virtue.” 


Watkins E. WricuHt, 
New York City. 
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FICTION, 
NON-FICTION READ 


for sales possibilities. $1.00 for each 6000 
words or fraction of 6000, of each script; max- 
imum of $6.00, including novels—the only 
service fee you pay. If salable, 10% commis- 
sion; foreign, 16%. If unsalable, reasons given 
honestly by a well-known literary guide whose 
consistent percentage of results has yearly won 
the gratitude of beginning and professional 
writers throughout the country; ever 650 per- 
sonal sales to the publishing, play, radio and 
movie fields. Advised resubmissions always free. 
Fee refunded if any script sells in original or 
revised form through the efforts of the author 
or any agent or organization, after criticized as 
basically unsalable. 

No courses. Your fee is not used for a 
sales-letter. You get the truth. 
@ Personally contacting New York thrice week- 
ly. Reciprocal cooperating connections with 
London and Hollywood through reliable agents. 
@ Collaboration offered on worthwhile scripts 
on a commission basis, total commission ar- 
ranged with client, but not exceeding 25%. 
During the last year, about 55 short stories and 
10 articles, largely by beginning clients, and 8 
books and serials were sold through collabora- 
tion aid. Being paid after sale from proceeds, | 
have never received any money for my services 
on any script that | judged in need of collab- 
oration, and then failed to put through the sale. 
lf | can't help you sell your script after ad- 
vising collaboration, | receive and want no 
payment for my services. 
@ POETRY DEPARTMENT in charge of 
Jessica North, formerly Associate Editor of 
POETRY; author of the popular collection THE 
LONG LEASH (Houghton Mifflin), etc. 50 
cents for each poem, $6.00 for each volume. 
@ Submit your best script, enclosing any facts 
about it that may prove helpful. If it is salable, 
you are assured that every possible market will 
be pounded in an effort to place it. If it is 
unsalable, you will know exactly why, and what, 
if anything, to do about it. 


RICHARD BARNER 


P. O. BOX 121 TRENTON, N. J. 








OUR STUDENTS SELL WHAT WE TEACH 
THEM TO WRITE 


Last ‘month two first stories sold to one magazine in the same 
week; $85 for —. $75 for the other. Can we do that for you? 
We can't tell unless you try 

ESCRITOIRE TRAINING is sympathetic, individual, per- 
sonal. We do not send you a set of pamphlets on the short- 
story and leave you to work things out. We help you at every 
turn. You pay a big part of the cost with a story we help 
you to write. 

WE WANT YOU TO PUT US TO THE TEST. Send us 
one of your stories and only one dollar. We will give you a 
complete analysis of the story worth several times this charge, 
and if you decide to work with us, credit the dollar on your 
fees. And of course we'll tell you all about THE ESCRITOIRE 
Idea _, — d. 

“FINDING YOU WAS THE TURNING POINT in my 
career.’ A experience of a student, now a recognized pro- 
aa may be yours. Send your story today. 


THE ESCRITOIRE 
WALTER HARBIN, Director 
HOME OFFICE: 2701B Monterey Street, San Antonio, Texas 
SALES OFFICE: 15! Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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GAMBLING WITH YOUR LITERARY FUTURE? 


Do You Depend on cS Or Practical Professional 


LUCK < KNOWLEDGE 
To Sell Your Manuscripts? Which Brings Results ? 


estly feel deserve to sell. BUT—do you really 
know what the editors of the publications to 
whom you send them, demand? Are you familiar 
with all the markets that might buy a particular 
manuscript, or which are good prospects for your 
individual talents? And, are you really sure that 
your work is well enough written and technically P 
° ‘ . . ° ° mooth 
sound to merit serious editorial consideration? st 

Rejection slips don’t tell what’s wrong or how to Appeare 
make your stories salable. You can’t afford to pen iiveke cane’ ‘ 
spend fruitless months or years blindly groping— > & 
while writers who employ professional help are % ii TORN Vy 
successfully forging ahead. 

The writers whose stories are reproduced here, 
receive thousands of dollars in my checks each 
month. They were almost all absolute beginners 
when they came to me. They were tired of won- ALL 
dering why their work didn’t sell. They had confi- Fiction 
dence in their ability, but didn’t intend to waste Serials =a 
any more time in hit-or-miss production. They had and px) : Vili } a ~~, ing a 
vision enough to realize that practical professional Feature ' ~ eS é 
guidance would be a sound investment. It would Novels ala. 1/, Bis aie move 
analyze and correct their faults; it would show Penta rh, VE after, 
them how to produce salable copy in the shortest , or Ging SE with 
possible time. And they had determination encugh AGE P Tae “less, ‘a 
to act. ; Tirling Noy y * Esq 

By taking the simple step of sending me a manu- a pul 
script today, your whole literary future may be office. 
changed, too. Practical help with 14 years’ suc- Nevelets } : If - 
cessful experience in selling thousands of manu- X Q ; . 
scripts behind it, is available at the nominal read- 2 oi Satur 
ing fee of $2.00 on manuscripts up to 3000 words r . ‘@ o buyin 
and 60c per thousand if longer. Books: 30-60,000 $ : ' a T 3 
words, $15.00; 61-80,000 words, $17.50; 81- Lo 29 ee he 
100,000 words, $20.00. This covers complete. criti- Sh : en \\" take 

° ° é ° ort hei, P ] é 
cism of manuscripts that fall short of editorial esd "pila : 

. es 2 ories ~- - pany 
standards and constructive revision and replot ad- f : 
vice in line with definite market demands. Com- wz Bt thing 
mission on American sales, 10%; on foreign sales, i Se: SLA § over 
15%. Reading fees waived when we sell $1000 -_ fi : 
worth of your work, {tf you have sold $1000 worth of 3 e vorab 

s y yee y 4 : e i 
angen oomegeaten ; “it your ‘sales, oe $500 within = sani the Real T hing) 7 % Lo tribut 
last year, one-half reading rates apply.) Few of 2 ing th 

Send me your best manuscripts now, while you are think- Our 
ing of it. Write me in detail about yourself, as such infor- Clients’ 4 LP ‘ partm 
mation often enables me to suggest profitable fields of writ- January q ; 3 a fron 
ing you may not have considered. If you haven’t a manu- Sie. , Yc 
script ready, write for my circular and market letter listing _— sw ied Gentl 
current editorial needs. zine qed Wes , 

Appear- : : es : The 


AUGUST LENNIGER == | “<< (gape: % 


45 West 45th St. Literary Agent New York, N. Y. at a 2 been 
oe , Manus 


page, 
You r 


Yes probably have manuscripts that you hon- 
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New York Market Letter 


By Harriet A. BRADFIELD 


HINGS are still looking up in the 
magazine world. Esquire, for instance 
—that colorful luxury magazine sell- 

ing at fifty cents per—has made another 
move of its New York business offices. Here- 
after, it will be at 366 Madison Avenue— 
with its name decorating the building: 
“Esquire Building.” Not bad for so young 
a publication! All Mss. go to the Chicago 
office. 

If you have bewailed the slimness of The 
Saturday Evening Post, and the cautious 
buying of The Ladies’ Home Journal and 
The Country Gentleman of Philadelphia, 
take heart. The Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany raised its net profits for 1934 some- 
thing like four hundred and fifty per cent 
over 1933. That ought to react most fa- 
vorably on the magazines—and their con- 
tributors. And Country Gentleman, follow- 
ing the lead of McCall’s, has taken its de- 
partment “Country Gentlewoman,” given it 
a front cover all of its own inside of Country 
Gentleman, and dressed it up and enlarged it. 

There’s a new associate editor on Sateve- 
post. Miss Marione V. Reinhard, who has 
been on the staff for several years, reading 
manuscripts and handling the “Post Scripts” 
page, is now one of the associate editors. 
You may have seen her initials on letters. 





@ Here are the new magazines which are 
about to appear: One, with big plans, expe- 
rienced staff, and apparently good financial 
backing, is to be called The Woman Today. 
Edwin E. Zoty, for many years one of Mac- 
fadden’s chief business men, heads the new 
Zoty Publishing Corporation, which is lo- 
cated at 551 Fifth Avenue. The first issue, 
dated May, is expected to go on sale April 
first, and it will be priced at twenty-five 
cents. It will be on high-stock paper, about 
the size of Vogue, and will have a modern 
cover. The art work is attractive—romantic- 
ally modern in trend. 

The Woman Today is intended to fill a 
hole in the magazine field to which no other 
women’s magazine caters. It is planned to 
be more thoroughly modern in every respect 
than the group of women’s magazines now 
on the stands; it will concern itself with the 
conditions and problems which modern wom- 
en face, whether they live in city apartment, 
suburban town, or country. There will be 
departments of greatly varied interest, as 
well as fiction, features, articles. Fiction 
must have a modern angle and hold a high 
emotional appeal. No costume stories or 
historical scenes will be considered now. 
Short stories between 3,500 and 6,000 words 
are needed particularly. Also, articles of 
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2,500 to 5,000 words. Poetry, if very good, 
and serials will also be bought. “Names” 
are valuable, naturally, in a new magazine. 
But the new writer who can produce the 
quality of writing desired will have equal 
chance of acceptance. Rates of payment will 
be very good—varying according to the 
merits of the material, not based on a word 
rate. 

Miss Julia Shawell, who is editing The 

Woman Today, was previously editor of 
Radio Mirror, and also a contributing editor 
of Pictorial Review. When sending her a 
manuscript, don’t forget that the emotional 
appeal is very important. 
@ Another new publication with interesting 
plans is titled Mademoiselle. This is a 
smarter, more sophisticated monthly, like- 
wise devoted to women and their interests— 
but here, the type of fiction desired is that 
along the type that Hagar Wilde writes. 
Short stories, articles, and features will be 
used, and there will also be departments of 
fashion, beauty, manners and the like suited 
to the more sophisticated—or the would-be 
sophisticated reader. Rates are good—and 
reported to be paid promptly on acceptance, 
at present. The address is 485 Madison 
Avenue. 


Can you imagine The American Mercury 
as a conservative sort of a magazine? No? 
This magazine has changed editors and pub- 
lishers; Alfred A. Knopf will no longer 
publish it. Lawrence E. Spivak, former 
business manager, becomes the publisher, 
and has appointed Paul Palmer as editor. 
Mr. Palmer, according to New Masses, is 
the moneyed backer. Charles Angoff, who 
has been editor for some months and who 
has swung the magazine far to the left is 
gone. Edith Lustgarten, editorial secretary 
and friend of many a writer, stays on. She 
has served Mencken, Hazlitt, and Angoff. 
Mr. Palmer’s policy will immediately take 
the red taint away from the green covers. 
The address, at this writing, is 730 Fifth 
Avenue. 

@ Watch the April issue of Delineator for 
signs of the new editorial policy down there 
at 161 Sixth Avenue! Mr. Oscar Graeve, 
editor, has been making some _ sharp 
changes, including a price rise to fifteen 
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cents! This is the first of the big women’s 
magazines to get away from the ten cent 
price, and it will be interesting to see 
whether the change will cut into the circu- 
lation. 


@ Delineator, we hear, is going sophisti- 
cated. It will use more inside color and the 
stories are to be much, much more sophisti- 
cated. Also, they are to be shorter. The 
favored length now is between 2,500 and 
4,000 words—short enough to go on one or 
two pages, without run-over in the back, in 
most cases. About four short stories are 
used each month, but the length cut may in- 
crease this number somewhat. Articles are 
not staff-written as a rule, but are written 
by specialists on call. 

The editors here seem very open-minded 

about new writers, and scan the mail con- 
tributions just as carefully as others. Sev- 
eral of their excellent short stories came in 
just that way. They have one suggestion for 
writers in general, though not every one 
needs it. That is, that the good appearance 
of a manuscript does have a certain psycho- 
logical effect which favors its reading. Don't 
expect shoddy manuscripts to be welcomed 
as eagerly as carefully prepared ones. 
@ The New Yorker is ten years old. 
Mazeltoff! An excellent market, if you can 
do the clever art work, or the sophisticated 
short stories up to 2,000 words, or the 
whimsical verse they like. Or if you have 
an eye and ear for entertaining and out-of- 
the-way bits of factual information which 
the editor works into those amusing Talk 
of the Town paragraphs. The latter usually 
run 200 to 600 words and bring good rates 
according to subject. The “Profiles” are 
usually done on order, and rate five cents a 
word and up. News boners are a dollar. 
They also pay for gag-lines with picture 
ideas—about fifteen dollars. On acceptance. 
The address is 25 West 45th Street. 


@ Scribner's Magazine at 597 Fifth Ave- 
nue, has increased the number of stories it 
uses each month from two to three. These 
usually run up to 5,000 words, and must be 
thoroughly literary in quality. The old 
formulae for fiction are less in evidence than 
in many of the stand-by monthlies, and the 
acceptances seem to go for freshness and 
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vitality of subject matter and style. Rates 
are good. Alfred Dashiell is the editor. 

@ There has been an intercsting change in 
the editorial staff of the Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine, 959 Eighth Avenue. Tom Davin, asso- 
ciate editor for the past five years, has left 
to become manager of the publications of 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
including Natural History, the museum's 
monthly magazine, and the various scientific 
publications. 

The new associate editor of Cosmopolitan 
is Percy Waxman, well known as former 
editor of Pictorial Review. Mr. Waxman 
also edited for a time his own publication, 
the pulp monthly called Black Bat Detective 
Mysteries. Welcome back, Mr. Waxman. 

Woman’s World Publishing Company 
have located their pattern division at 725 
Broadway, but their editorial offices will re- 
main at 461 Eighth Avenue for the present. 
Teck Publishing Company also remains edi- 
torially at 461 Eighth Avenue, though they 
have business offices on Broadway. 

Pictorial Review bought nine stories rec- 
ommended by Edward J. O’Brien before he 
returned to [england recently. These were 
Mr. O’Brien’s choices out of 
ninety manuscripts submitted to 
him by the editors. They are 
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(The 425 Fourth Avenue was only tem- 
porary.) The average age of readers is 
about twelve years—but a much more world- 
ly-wise twelve years than when Hector was 
a pup. Radios and movies have advanced 
children mentally. So take the tip and don’t 
write down. Children hate that as much as 
they hate the too obvious moral and the 
“story that is too good to be wholesome.” 
St. Nicholas is always open to good ma- 
terial, and is less bound to formula than 
many think. Short stories should run about 
3,500 words, while serials are between 
30,000 and 35,000 words. Cut-outs of any 
sort are not wanted for this magazine, be- 
cause the children so often have copies 
bound. But really good poetry is welcome. 
Rates are about one cent a word for accepted 
material. And Miss Coyne stresses the need 
for really good imaginative material. Chil- 
dren like it. But it seems to be difficult to 
find. 
@ The Nation’s Spotlight is a new national 
magazine, edited at 1107 Broadway, and 
due to appear the middle of February. The 
editor is J. M. O’Farrell. At present his 
staff furnishes practically all material, but 


e MEET GUTHRIE FUDGE 





now appearing monthly. There 
is also a new poetry editor on 
Pictorial : Daniel Henderson, for- 
merly one of the editors of Good 
Housekeeping. The address of 
Pictorial Review is still 222 West 
39th Street, and Herbert R. 
Mayes is the editor. You'll re- 
call Hearst bought Pictorial re- 
cently. 





N OLD juvenile favorite 
A wich has just moved back 

to New York City is St. 
Nicholas, edited by Miss Vertie 
A. Coyne. Address is at 419 
Fourth Avenue. 


Introducing Guthrie Fudge, Author 


With this issue of the Dicest, we 
wish to introduce to our readers, the 
































indomitable author, Guthrie Fudge, 
who will re-appear from time to time. 





“So my typewriters noisy—well, well, well!” 
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he is glad to hear from anyone who may 
have a new and vivid slant to writing on 
current topics. 


Also on the new magazine list is Sex 
Psychology Magazine, 259 Broadway, edited 
by Charles Clarke. This uses short articles, 
up to about 1,200 words, brief fact articles, 
and pertinent news, and pays on publication 
at a half cent a word and up. 

New Mystery Adveutures is the title of a 
monthly pulp just out on the stands. Miss 
A. R. Roberts is the editor, and Pierre Pub- 
lications, Room 806, 120 West 42nd Street, 
is the address. Lengths vary considerably— 
from the short-short up to two-part novel- 
ettes. There is a great variety of settings, 
every strange corner of the world figuring in 
the first issue. Even pseudo-scientific and 
weird futuristic scenes are used. There are 
straight detective-adventure stories and at- 
mospheric mysteries of the Orient; a true 
fact story; even a humorous short. Woman 
interest—more than you will find in the 
first issue—is desired hereafter in practically 
all material. But there is little market for 
the true stories just now. Payment will be 
slow—about thirty days after publication, 
for the first five or six months. Rates vary 
from a half cent up, according to the name 
of the author. 


Dell Publishing Company, 149 Madison 
Avenue, has made several changes in per- 
sonnel. Curtis Mitchell is now the editorial 
advisor. Carson Mowre is especially watch- 
ing “Dr. Death” and “Terence X. O’Leary’s 
War Birds” (the latter formerly titled War 
Birds). Ralph Deigh has severed connec- 
tions. Clifford Dowdey is editor of Western 
Romances. 


© Inside Detective, edited by West. F. 
Peterson, is the newest addition to the Dell 
string. This is printed in rotogravure, the 
size of Modern Romances, beginning with 
the March issue. The magazine hits a new 
field in detective stories—it is the fictional 
technique applied to detective-fact stories. 
Crimes covered should be fairly recent, and 
crime confessions by acquitted murderers, 
by prison fugitives, and such persons are 
especially interesting to the editor. You 
might send him an outline first to avoid 
possibility of duplication, but this is not 








necessary. One important point: stories 
should have an official by-line! The rate js 
a cent and a half, payable promptly on ac- 
ceptance. The best lengths are shorts of up 
to 6,000 words. Pictures help, and those 
used bring $2.50 each. Establish your mys- 
tery early, just as in a fiction story, and 
keep up the suspense as long as possible. 
And remember that here is a wide-open 
market. No serials are used, but fillers of 
1,500 to 2,000 words are greatly in need. 
Address: 149 Madison Avenue. 


@ Modern Romances, under the capable 
guidance of auburn haired Helen Day, is 
making bids for greatly enlarged circulation, 
The April issue will be the first to show her 
influence, with inside color work and stories 
which reveal true stories that sound true, 
not fictionized. There’s no change in policy, 
she emphasized. But she doesn’t want 
stories that haven’t a ring of genuine human 
emotion. Confessional stories, she insists, 
can be well written. They can be somewhat 
subtle in the way they reveal character and 
convey character changes. Readers, she has 
discovered, don’t really like the sloppily writ- 
ten story but will always vote as best the 
story that is well written. And be careful 
about “writing down.” Nobody likes that. 


Particular suggestions to writers for Mod- 
ern Romances: No gangster or underworld 
stories, though such characters may enter a 
plot. Overstocked on stage stories just now. 
Stick to American settings and characters. 
Shorts may run up to 7,500 words. One 
novelette of 10,000 to 12,000 is used in each 
issue. Serials of four parts, 7,500 words to 
the installment are also considered. Remem- 
ber the Dell play of prompt payment, with a 
pay day every single week. And be sure to 
look at current issues for all the rules and 
suggestions about the $5,000 story contest 
which this magazine is running and which 
closes on March 29th. These suggestions 
are much more complete and helpful than I 
can give you here. The prompt decisions 
and reliable payments at two cents a word 
make this one of the most attractive markets 
for first-person stories. Address: 149 
Madison. 


True Story Magazine’s contest, with 
forty-seven cash prizes, continues until May 
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3lst. The current magazine gives a very 
complete page of suggestions and rules. 
Stories must be not shorter than 2,500 
words, but there is no top word limit. Non- 
prize-winning stories are considered for 
purchase at the usual rates of two cents a 
word. But payments and decisions at Mac- 
fadden’s are notoriously slow. The address 
of the magazine is 1926 Broadway. 


ACK BYRNE reports that Fiction 

House is following the trend of the other 
Western magazines and using more woman 
interest in both Action Stories and Lariat. 
It must remain minor, of course, but it helps 
all the adventurous women readers. He 
needs novels of 15,000 words and shorts— 
both of the Western-Action type. Wings is 
well stocked at present. The address is 461 
Eighth Avenue. 

Cylvia Kleinman, who edited Thrilling 
Love, has gone back to Texas, leaving the 
magazine in staff hands. “Dorothy Sands” 
will continue to edit, since that is just the 
Magazine name. 

@ Margaret H. Jacobsen, managing editor 
of Pirate Stories, 101 Hudson Street, tells 
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me that the modern pirate story has been 
dropped entirely from this magazine. Only 
the old-time buccaneer tales will fill its pages, 
for these are the decision of its readers who 
voted overwhelmingly to eliminate the mod- 
ern tales. 


@ Western Romances, edited by Clifford 
Dowdey at 149 Madison Avenue, prefers 
novelettes of 20,000 and 10,000 words, and 
uses three each month in addition to three 
shorts of about 5,000 words. He will break 
through this rule any day though for a good 
story no matter what the length. He sug- 
gests that writers try to get more dramatic 
love dramas with genuine Western feeling. 
He uses the undated West—no radios, no 
autos, no telephones, no airplanes. He 
doesn’t want an action story with woman 
interest. He doesn’t want a trifling, light 
romance placed in the West. Stuff must be 
formed of a real emotional problem devel- 
oped in Western action. And he’s getting 
discouraged about getting what he wants 
from the average writer. There’s gold in 
these words, if you can see it! Write for 
emotion. Begin with a strong situation. 
And you ought to put one over on this 
critical, but at the same time, very co-opera- 
tive editor. 

Lincoln Hoffman is expanding his string 
of pulps at 220 West 42nd Street with one 
more magazine. This one is Gang, featuring 
gangster stories with dramatic human inter- 
est. Fiction may run to 8,000 words. He 
likes things rather well written, although a 
bit lurid. Keep in mind in this new book 
that the law must win in the end. Fact 
forms itself not infrequently on fiction, and 
so publishers begin to take some responsi- 
bility for the type of thing they put out for 
impressionable young readers. Rule out 
prohibition stories. Keep up to date. Rates 
are by arrangement. 


BOSTON MARKET LETTER 


All addresses are Boston, Mass. 
General Markets 
INCE publication of the Boston Mar- 
ket Letter, a year ago, there have been 
numerous changes. Magazines have 
yielded to the “on to New York” urge. 
House Beautiful, aristocrat of house and 
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garden journals, is no longer published by 
the Atlantic Monthly press, having moved 
to 572 Madison Ave., New York. 


@ Needs for the Atlantic Monthly remain 
the same. Short stories of about 6,000 
words in length, serial stories or novelettes 
seldom used, and full-length novels only on 
occasions. The A/flantic verse, and 
essays, but no jokes, nor fillers! The sug- 
getion was offered again, this year, that new 
contributors study The Contributor’s Club. 


uses 


For writers who can present scholarly and 
authoritive discussions, the Ailantic remains 
a “goal” in literary magazines. The rates 
are high, and payment is on acceptance. 

The Rexall Magazine, at 43 Leon Street, Boston, 


Mass., is overstocked and off the market. Don’t 
send anything. 
This magazine distributed, free, each month 


through the drug stores and is a publication of 
the United Drug Company. 


Boston recently welcomed Leisure, a 
monthly with offices at 683 Atlantic Ave. 
The subtitle, “A Magazine of a Thousand 
Diversions,” suggests subject matter. In 
format, it is a small, but smart journal, a 
“slick paper,” liberally illustrated. Sydney 
Greenbie, Editor, thus outlines its needs: 

“Leisure aims to point to new and inter- 
esting things to do with leisure time, for all 
ages, for the individual and every kind of 
group. Stories of actual experiences in hob- 
bies, games, sports, collections, the creative 
arts, dramatics, hand craft parties, indoor 
and outdoor activities will always interest. 
We will consider interviews only rarely. Ar- 
ticles must be written from the leisure point 
of view, and the best length is not over 1,600 
words.” 

A department is given over to stamp col- 
lecting, another is on bridge, another on 
puzzles. Nature study and music might, also, 
be of interest here if presented from the 
hobby-angle. Leisure also wants photographs 
appropriate for illustration for such articles. 
Payment is on publication, at %c a word 
with photos $1.00 and up. 


@ The Boston Daily Post is included here 
because of its daily short story. These 
should be about 1,000 words and must be 
written by women. A circulation stunt for 
its women’s page. Prefer local women 
writers. 

The Post awards a weekly prize of $10.00 























































for the best story, $5.00 for the second, and 
$2.00 each for other stories printed. 


Educational 

The Journal of Education is published 
twice a month, September to June, inclusive, 
at 6 Park St. Articles, not exceeding 2,000 
words, are desired. These must deal with 
school or teacher subjects. These are gen- 
erally prepared by teachers, or educators, 
and are judged not only for their literary 
quality and success as interesting tales, but 
also for their pedagogic value. Payment is 
on acceptance at $5.00 to $10.00 per article. 
The Journal also conducts an annual con- 
test, in which teachers are especially invited 
to compete, but the contest is open to all. 
These are generally in the fall. 

The Grade Teacher’s present Boston ad- 
dress is 425 Fourth Ave. This is a pro- 
fessional magazine for classroom teachers of 
all grades, will consider articles from 1,500 
to 2,500 words on classroom projects, 
methods, preferably material resulting from 
actual classroom practice. Contributors 
should be practical educators or specialists. 
Also such allied subjects as: Health and 
safety education, visual instruction, radio 
education, nature study, etc. Uses a little 
verse of high standard and photographs of 
actual classroom scenes. Payment is on pub- 
lication at %4 to le a word. Florence Hale, 
15 Melville St., Augusta, Me., is the editor. 
She comments: “We do not wish to seem 
to be seeking material, but rather to be will- 
ing to consider material.” 


Juveniles 

Open Road for Boys has moved from 130 
Newbury St. to 729 Boylston St. Clayton 
H. Ernst is Editor. This fine boy’s magazine 
is a monthly. Mr. Ernst’s present require- 
ments are: “Short stories, 2,000 to 4,000 
words, full of action on subjects of interest 
to boys in their teens, such as aviation, 
sports, sea, western, etc. We use serials 
20,000 to 35,000 and an occasional article, 
1,000 to 2,000. We report within three 
weeks and pay from %c to lc a word, both 
on acceptance and publication.” 

The Mayflower, published by the Pilgrim 
Press, at 14 Beacon St., is a Congregational 
publication for children under nine. Short 
stories should run 300 to 700 words, bright 

(Continued to Page 57) 
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THE PERSONAL REJECTION 


By Joun Patrick LALLY 





HENEVER 
a writer 
comes to me 
with a handful of 
stories and a_ heart 
full of hope I al- 
ways think of an ex- 


perience I had sev- tion in city politics. 





Newspaper reporter, 1922-30; assistant 
Managing Editor of The Chicago Daily 
Times, and now fiction editor of the Chicago 
Daily News. For his newspaper, Mr. Lally 
has built up since April, 1934, a fiction syn- 
dicate selling to 50 U. S. newspapers. Also 
author of the novels “Anne’s Mistake”, and 
“City Ward”, an expose of vice and corrup- 


their own writing 
mistakes? From my 
own experience I say 
emphatically “No!” 

The personal re- 
jection slip has been 
and will continue to 
be my policy as fic- 
tion editor of The 








eral years ago in the 
wilderness of north- 
ern Wisconsin. Understand, I rate as a dis- 
tinct amateur in woodcraft. It was almost 
the end of a vacation canoe trip when I de- 
cided, as amateurs in all lines do, to dispense 
with services of guide and compass for the 
day. Alone, I left camp and plunged into 
the woods early in the morning. 

The afternoon shadows were lengthening 
when it suddenly dawned on me that I was 
lost. I felt an empty panic in my midsec- 
tions. I fired a shot to attract my guide. 
No answer. More shots. Still no answer- 
ing shots. For an hour or more I stumbled 
in blind panic through the now menacing 
woods. Unexpectedly I crossed a trail. I 
was fairly running along the trail when I 
rounded a bend and stopped. My guide was 
seated with his back against a tree beside 
the trail peacefully smoking his pipe! 

“Sure I heard your shots,’ he answered 
my heated questions, “but I knew about 
where you were by the sounds. A tender- 
foot always goes uphill an’ in the wrong 
direction. I figgered you’d be along here 
pretty soon.” 

He rose. ‘Now let's get back to camp.” 
He turned down the trail in the direction 
from which I had run. “A tenderfoot us- 
ually does things wrong ’cause he can’t read 
the signs nature hangs out.” 

It is just so with the beginning writer. 
He usually hasn’t developed the ability to 
tead the “signs” that editorial prejudice and 
preference “hang out.” Should such writers 
be ignored and allowed to continue stumb- 
ling along in ignorance of the rules and 


Chicago Daily News. 
] have found, in many cases, that writers 


are helped immeasureably by this type of 
rejection. When we point out the elements 
of their stories that are weak they are able 
to see and correct mistakes that they had 
previously overlooked. Don’t think they fail 
to apply the lesson to future work! They do. 
Thus, we are benefited indirectly because of 
the better quality material we thereafter re- 
ceive from such writers. 


It has always been a matter of consider- 


able wonder to me why editors so consist- 
ently shun the personal rejection slip. I 
could name a dozen editors from memory 
who have stated in print that they are “in- 
terested in the new writer who has not yet 
arrived.” In spite of their printed “interest” 
they continue to reject manuscripts with a 
coldly polite printed form that has about the 
same effect on the spirits of the writer as 
would an outspoken 


“ec 


go to hell.” 
They are, for the most part, fine, hard 


working men and women who take their 
work seriously. Why, then, this aloof atti- 
tude toward rejected manuscripts ? 


HE first protest that goes up from an 
editor when he hears the suggestion of 


such a change is, “I couldn’t do it. I would 
have to double my staff.” We didn’t increase 
our staff and any other editorial office can 
tell writers the reasons for rejections with- 
out adding even an extra office boy to the 
staff. Our office is probably as busy as any 
other in the country. We receive a minimum 
of 4,000 manuscripts each month from every 
part of the world. Every story we reject is 
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accompanied by a typewritten and signed 
note which shows the writer exactly where 
he has failed to meet our requirements. It 
isn’t necessary to go into details or write a 
lengthy letter to show the writer his mis- 
takes. Often three, four, or a half dozen 
words are sufficient to do the trick. But 
(and here’s the rub) a staff reader must 
furnish a better reason than a headache from 
last night’s party when the personal rejec- 
tion is written. Writers aren’t as sub- 
normal as some edi- 


They also fear that they might tartly pass 
up a “pearl without price” in the day’s mail 
that someone else might later accept and 
publish, 


I feel that there is little basis for this 
fear. We our editorial 
opinion to paper for a good many months 
and have yet to discover any of our rejec- 
tions in their original form in the “slicks” 
or O’Brien’s Yearbook. What of it if a mis- 
take is made? Editorial offices always have 

and always will 


have committed 








tors think. 

Far be it from me 
to suggest or even 
hint that a poorly 
paid staff reader isn’t 
competent to judge 
the merits of the 
literary efforts of 
writers aiming to- 
ward a higher place 
in the scheme of 
things than an edi- 
torial staff position. 
Dear me no! I don’t 
want to be dragged 
into an alley some 
dark night and beat- 
en to a pulp. I do 
feel, however, that 
staff reading should 
be made a real pro- 
fession and command 


why. Other 


and editor. 


are not 


remarks. 








Is there one of us who has not been 
chilled by the return of a story with a brief 
trite formal printed rejection slip? Should 
editors send personal notes in the rejection 
of a story, instead of a printed slip? 


Editor Lally, of the Chicago Daily News, 
uses the personal note of rejection and tells 
editor-subscribers and readers 
of the DIGEST are invited to consider his 
reasons, which are considerate of both writer 


Chief reason for the use of printed rejec- 
tions is not the time involved, but (1) the 
fear of annoying and irritating readers, who 
real free lance 
individuals who write one story and then 
quit, and have no appreciation or understand- 
ing of story technique; and (2) the resultant 
correspondence in answering letters from 
such people who may resent the editor’s 


make a few errors in 
judgment. Didn’t 
Archie Binns peddle 
“Lightship” to eleven 
publishing houses 
before it was ac 
cepted ? Almost every 
publisher in the busi- 
ness turned down 
Phil Stong’s “State 
Fair’ before it was 
accepted. The list 
of editorial mistakes 
is almost endless. So 
why should editors 
object so strongly 
and endlessly to re 
vealing their opin- 
ions of rejected 
stories? They 
shouldn’t and_ they 
won't if they have 
any interest at all in 


writers, but just 











a salary of $75.00 





per week. Editors 

could adopt the personal rejection slip, pay 
their readers more, and still be ahead of the 
game. Staff readers would be forced to 
read all submitted material with keen atten- 
tion in order to write sensible reasons for 
rejections. This, coupled with increased 
salaries, could not help but have the effect 
of stepping up the efficiency and brains of 
the reading staff. I believe there would be 
more literary “finds” every year if this type 
of reading were in general use. 

This leads naturally to the next reason 
why editors shy away from this type of re- 
jection slip. Editors don’t want to go on 
record regarding manuscripts. They are 
afraid of irritating prospective subscribers. 


the development of 
higher standards in the United 
States. 

Personal comments on manuscripts are 
greatly simplified for editorial staffs because 
of the constant duplication of a few mis- 
takes made by beginning writers in story 
construction. Our reasons for rejection afe 
roughly : 30%—no plot, 30% —shallow and 
uninteresting story, 30%—lack of motiva- 
tion and, 10%—poor character development, 
too much introspection, and lack of con 
versation. 

HE letters I have received prove to me 
that writers appreciate criticism of their 
work and are grateful for it. One instance 
I remember is that of a young woman who 


literary 
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brought me a manuscript which had been 
rejected in a national short story contest. It 
took only a few minutes of my time to show 
her the comparatively minor faults her 
story contained. She revised it and it sold. 
It is by means of aids such as this that the 
relations between writers and editors can be 
greatly improved. 

Here is an example of one writer’s atti- 
tude that has resulted from the use of 
printed rejection slips. A young, writer 
friend of mine recently mailed manuscripts 
to two New York editorial offices. He 
dropped them into a letter box at the same 
time. After a few days the stories came 
back. In the same mail! A couple of weeks 
later he made a further test of his suspicions 
by mailing three stories to three editorial 
offices. All three came back in the same 
mail ! 

It will be some time before this young 
writer forgets his suspicions of five editorial 
offices that were so finely and equally bal- 
anced in the bulk of their work, reading 
staffs, and speed of reading that they re- 
turned his stories on the same day and in 
the same mail. When he arrives, and he is 
the type who will, the editors are going to 
pay through the nose. 


Situations such as this could be avoided 
by the use of personal rejections. The 
writer would know that his stories had been 
read by the very evidence of the enclosed 
comment. In view of the foregoing, I fail 
to see why every intelligent and sincere edi- 
tor should not give serious consideration to 
the use of the personal rejection slip. 


It should not be assumed that the sole 
purpose of personal comments on stories is 
the spreading of sweetness and light in the 
dim recesses of benighted minds. When I 
receive material that is obviously hopeless I 
say so. Kitty Hanks of Corntasse] Center 
is told frankly and clearly that her portrayal 
of night life among the millionaires is lousy. 
The only writers I try to encourage by a 
personal word are those who do have some- 
thing on the ball but who make errors in 
story construction that can be corrected by 
diligent work. 

But there is one type of writer to whom 
I would like to send an ice packed printed 
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rejection slip that would freeze his fingers 
while he reads it. I mean the clever young 
person who puts a spot of glue between the 
last two pages, inserts page eight where 
page two should be, etc. 


All such supposedly subtle tricks, done to 
make sure that a story has been read, make 
me want to kick the front out of my desk. 
My first thought when I receive a story 
doctored up with such devices is, “if this 
bird hasn’t any more faith in me than that, 
why does he trust me with his material at 
all?” As far as this office is concerned, a 
story has to be a near masterpiece to over- 
come the obstacles of such cheap suspicions, 


O MY knowledge the only publication 

other than The Chicago Daily News that 
makes use of the personal rejection is 
[squire magazine. I do not know Meyer 
Levin, assistant editor of Esquire, personally 
but I do know, through a friend who has 
talked with him recently, that Esquire has 
found the personal rejection to be highly 
satisfactory, and is used on many rejects. 


Their reasons for using it differ from 
ours just as our story requirements differ. 
This is apparent from the fact that 50% of 
their rejections are due to stories not being 
slanted to fit the particular requirements of 
their magazine. 


They use the personal rejection in order 
to engender a closer and more intimate feel- 
ing between the editorial staff and writers. 


In the opinion of Meyer Levin the per- 
sonal rejection is of benefit to staff readers 
as well as writers. He feels that the pause 
necessary for the writing of a personal com- 
ment after reading a story enables the edi- 
torial reader to clarify his impressions and 
leaves his mind more fresh for the next 
story. When a story is far below the stand- 
ards required by Esquire, staff readers can 
explode on the writer through the written 
rejection instead of confining their ire and 
venting it on the office cat. 


The toughest and most caustic comment 
made by Esquire’s staff is, “So What?” 
Strangely, this comment is made on mate- 
rial that shows no ability whatever and on 
work that shows the writer to have real 
literary ability but not quite up to Esquire 
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standards. Mr. Levin has found that in the 
former case it discourages further submis- 
sions and in the latter stimulates the writer 
to greater effort. Other typical comments 
are, “Trite,” “Flops bady at finish—some 
good writing,” “Characters do not emerge— 
still on paper.” Whatever the comment, it 
attempts to set the writer straight on points 
of writing he has overlooked. 

The use of the personal rejection has been 
highly successful with both Esquire and The 
Chiccgo Deily News; publications at op- 


posite poles in the nature of their story re- 
quirements. All publications between the 
two could use it with equal success. 

When will American editors assume the 
position, that is patently theirs, of expending 
some slight effort in attempting to mold and 
develop the latent literary abilities of begin- 
ning writers. Editors should adopt the role 
of literary compass and guide if only to the 
extent of indicating the paths that should not 
be taken. We were first in the United States 
to adopt this plan. I have never had oc- 
casion to regret the step. 


A Million Words A 


Month 


Market 


By Leo MARGULIES 


In An Exclusive Interview 


With 


Mort Weisinger 


HREE years ago when Leo Margulies 
was given the editorial reins at Stand- 
ard Magazines there were but three 

books for him to supervise. Since that time 
Standard has become one of the most power- 
ful publishing houses in the fiction field of 
today. Every single month they buy a mini- 
mum of seventy stories totalling to the stag- 
gering sum of nearly one million words. 
Their original three publications have grown 
to ten—and there are more to come! 

And what a responsibility for the editor 
of the whole works, Leo Margulies! Every 
month—ten magazines to close—ten dead- 
lines to make—ten lead novels to arrange 
for. 

And all through the day, lengthy inter- 
views with writers, agents and the staff— 
innumerable phone calls to answer—details 
to discuss with the make-up department— 
piles of manuscripts to okay. Is it any won- 
der Margulies insists on taking home batches 
of manuscripts with him evenings so that 
his work doesn’t catch up on him? 

And though you can’t find a soul in New 
York who knows Margulies personally who 
won’t tell you that the man is literally a 





dynamo of energy keeping his books always 
on top (none of his ten publications are in 
danger of going under). Margulies, or “The 
Skipper at Standard,” as he’s called, passes 
the laurels on to his staff. 

“A few words about them,” says Mr. 
Margulies. ‘“They’re my associates and are 
not the ordinary run of manuscript readers 
one hears about. Each of the members of 
my staff is thoroughly acquainted with the 
exact requirements of all our ten books. In 
the course of a day they decide on the 
availability of manuscripts, edit copy, cut 


wordage and do rewriting. Each of the 
members of our staff—Alexander Samal- 
man, Wayne Rogers, Cylvia Kleinman, 


Charlotte Lane, Lu Reiser, Lila K. Bershad 
and Donald Bayne Hobart—have had con- 
siderable experience and are expertly quali- 
fied to judge story value. 

“Our manner in determining the accept 
ability of fiction submitted to us is as eff- 
cient as it is unique in that no one reader 
has the absolute say on a yarn. As soon asa 
manuscript comes in it is registered and 
given to one of the staff to read. The staff 
member either recommends or does not rec 
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ommend the script for acceptance. More- 
over, a brief comment about the story list- 
ing either its faults or merits is appended 
tothe yarn. So you can see that everything 
must be read sedulously! 

“As soon as a story is read it is given to 
my secretary. She removes the comment, 
files it, and the story goes to another of the 
staff. And so the story goes the rounds. 
As soon as a yarn collects two n.g.’s it usual- 
ly becomes automatically rejected. Similarly, 
as soon as a seript gathers two approvals 
it’s given to me to read. And if the okayed 
story is what we’re looking for and can use 
the author gets our check in payment the 
following Friday. 

“Here’s another item worth noting about 
our organization. In most publishing houses 
the publishers are more or less indifferent to 
what goes on in the editorial offices just as 
long as the circulation satisfies them. Not 
so in our place. Ned Pines and Marcus 
Goldsmith, the publishers, are vitally inter- 
ested in all of our editorial policies. They 
know what makes each of our magazines 
tick, have a hand in the stories that are 
used, select the cover scenes and are indis- 
pensable with their helpful editorial sug- 
gestions. It is unusual to be associated with 
publishers who take such an active editorial 
interest in their brood. 

“Through various channels familiar to 
the editorial tribe it has come to our atten- 
tion that an almost unbelievable majority of 
the writing fraternity labor under the mis- 
apprehension that our house buys all their 
fiction, or the bulk of it, at least, from a 
favored clique of authors and agents here in 
New York. 

“The other day I searched through my 
files to check up on this charge. I was vast- 
ly relieved to note that our sales records 
were literally swamped with names of writ- 
ers living in Texas, Arizona, Colorado, Cali- 
fornia, Illinois and all points west. Claude 
Rister, Peggy Gaddis, Norman A. Daniels, 
Ruby M. Ayres, Westmoreland Gray, Lee 
Bond, William Meriam Rouse, Edmund Du 
Perrier, Edmond Hamilton, Stephen Payne, 
Ray Nafziger, Preston Grady and Ralph 
Oppenheim are just a few of the scores of 
Writers living out of town who have sold to 
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us. There is no one clique of writers mono- 
polizing our check-books. We try to share 
our goodness all around—and for a very 
good reason, too. 

“We don’t want writers to regard our 
magazines as their sole source of revenue 
and sell to us exclusively. We prefer that 
they be represented in other magazines— 
let them take them all in their stride and 
win themselves a fan following. But if they 
learn to depend on any one publisher for 
their permanent income, well, look what 
happened to the fair-haired boys at Clay- 
ton’s when that house went blooey! 

@ “Right now every one of our books offers 
a wide open market for the writer who can 
give us the job we want. Every single 
month we buy five mystery novelettes for 
Popular Detective, one of our new born. 
Sure, we feature ‘big names’—men who 
get into the slicks regularly like Leslie 
Charteris, Oscar Schisgall, Frederick C. 
Painton, and Arthur B. Reeve. But that 
doesn’t mean we’re not open for free lance 
yarns that can toe our mark. We want to 
make Popular Detective the best mystery 
magazine in the country—and you can bet 





“I guess that will be all today, Miss Slog,” 
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we won't turn down writers who have 
something on the ball! 


“We're in great need of well-plotted and 
interestingly worked out novelettes, with 
plenty of good, fast-moving action from be- 
ginning to end for this publication and we 
pay one cent a word and up—and I mean 
up—for them. By all means start the story 
with a fast, action opening—a murder or an 
attempted killing in the first chapter—even 
if it’s necessary to throw in a flash back in 
the following chapter. We like characteri- 
zation, but it must be skilfully done. If the 
writer can dish it out as effectively as Leslie 
Charteris does in his 





‘Saint’ stories, or as 
Arthur B. Reeve in his ‘Craig Kennedy’ 
stories or as C. K. M. Scanlon in his ‘Bat’ 
series—all right. But if the scribe goes 
about it by burdening the first two chapters 
with minute character delineation and for 
the following eight chapters has his charac- 
ters act as puppets, I’ll reach for a rejection 
slip. Characterization must be _ handled 
adroitly and it’s a technique in itself—as 
innumerable articles in WRiTER’s DIGEST 
have pointed out. 





“IT suggest that writers who would like 
to crack this market would study a few of 
the stories we use there. If they feel that 
they have something up our alley, I wish 
they’d shoot us a detailed synopsis. It would 
amaze you to tabulate the number of writ- 
ers who click with us by following the sug- 
gestions we give them on their synopses. 


@ “We use one 20,000-word novel, three 
&8-10,000-word novelettes and four or five 
shorts every month in Thrilling Detective, 
our second mystery book. We insist that the 
lead novel and novelettes be opened with a 
bang . .. a murder in the first chapter will 
do the trick. Fast-moving action through- 
out ... particularly in the first chapter, as 
I said before, is a paramount requisite 
with us. 


“We’re not so keen on the feminine in- 
terest ; as a matter of fact we don’t want it. 
And remember that it is absolutely essential 
that the detective predominate the situation, 
By that, I mean we don’t want sympathetic 
criminals who are allowed to go unpunished 
at the end of the story. Gangster stories, 
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underworld stories, kidnapping stories and 
yarns about insane criminals—are out. 

“Even though we continue to feature such 
writers as George Harmon Coxe, Norman 
A. Daniels, J. Allan Dunn, Paul Ernst, 
Johnston McCulley, Jack D’Arcy, Robert 
H. Rohde and George A. McDonald in this 
book we can use—and will use—material 
by new writers. 





@ Phantom Detective, our other mystery 
book, features a 40,000-word book-length 
novel monthly concerning the exploits and 
adventures of the Phantom Detective. Be- 
cause of the very highly specialized require- 
ments we demand in novels for this book 
we find it necessary to order them from our 
better and more prolific contributors. And 
the four or five shorts we use with the 
novel are of a similar type to the variety 
we publish in Thrilling Detective. 


@ “Romance writers can find an outlet for 
their fiction in Thrilling Love. We've got 
our own distinct policy in Thrilling Love. 
While most love magazines feed their read- 
ers the glamorous, sweet-young-thing overly 
sentimental type of story we play up the 
more sophisticated variety of story with in- 
teresting dialogue, clever repartee and de- 
pictions of the ‘modern girl.’ And though 
we steer clear away from the risque and 
the suggestive we will permit the love scenes 
to be more emotional than heretofore. And 
the Cinderella theme, in this background, 
makes a swell story. 

“We want 20,000-word novelettes, eight- 
thousand worders and shorts from two to 
six-thousand words for this magazine—and 
no serials. (Speaking of serials, we don't 
go in for them in any of our books.) Some 
of the most prominent love story writers in 
the field contribute to Thrilling Love— 
Helen Ahern, Ruby M. Ayres, Eve Wood- 
burn, Nina Kaye, Peggy Gaddis and Walter 
Marquis—and anyone who takes the trouble 
to study our own individual slant will ring 
the bell with us sooner or later. 


@ “Though in the past we have limited the 
scope of Thrilling Adventures to include 
only straight adventure stories with settings 
all over the globe, for the coming year we 
plan to run all varieties of adventure stories. 
We are in great need of he-man action 
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stories of all types—foreign legion stories, 
sea stories, pirate stories, submarine yarns, 
coal mine stories, northern stories, western 
yarns, animal stories and even pseudo- 
scientific adventure stories—if they’re han- 
dled as expertly as Ray Cummings and Paul 
Ernst can do ’em. Stories may be laid in 
any corner of the earth—from the for- 
bidden domain of the Dalai Lamas in Tibet 
to dangerous North Africa or the Arctic 
wastes. 


“We’ve got several top-notchers doing 
splendid jobs for us in this book—Arthur 
J. Burks, George Allan Moffat, Hugh B. 
Cave, Bob Du Soe, Major George F. Eliot, 
Charles Green, etc.—but we’re always look- 
ing for new writers who can turn out these 
adventure yarns in a fresh, vivid style, 
crammed with thrills and action. 


“Every month we use a ten thousand true 
adventure novelette, told by some soldier-of- 
fortune or globe-trotter, in Thrilling Ad- 
ventures, for which we pay a flat rate of 
one hundred dollars. We inaugurated this 
feature about four months ago and it has 
proven mighty popular with our readers. 
We can’t get enough of these novelettes to 
meet our wants, and I wish that anyone 
who thinks they have something for us 
along these lines would send it on, or at 
least query us about its availability. 


@ “We have three western books—Popular 
Western, Thrilling Western and Thrilling 
Ranch stories. 


Popular Western uses five fifteen thou- 
sand-word novelettes monthly, of the type 
written by Tom Gunn, Syl MacDowell, Lee 
Bond, S. Omar Barker, Forbes Parkhill and 
A. Leslie. We demand that the stories for 
this book contain fast-moving action, (which 
by this time you should know is the sesame 
at Standard) dramatic sequences and ac- 
curate color. We’d like to get good his- 
torical stories—covered wagon stuff. And 
as for the time element of these stories, by 
inference they should be laid in the present 
but really take place in the past. 


“The stories must have a definite plot, 
and by that I don’t mean the cattle rustling 
and the old ‘avenge-my-buddy’ themes. The 
woman interest is permissible—the author 
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can give us a love story—but it must not be 
dragged in by the hair. 


“In Thrilling Western we use a 20,000- 
word, book-length novel, two complete nov- 
elettes of about eight thousand words and 
four or five shorts. We have the same re- 
quirements as for Popular Western but the 
feminine interest is entirely unwanted here. 
We do want the woman interest in Thrilling 
Ranch Stories, from the hero’s viewpoint, 
though. Humorous westerns are used only 
in Thrilling Western and we like them as 
good as Ray Nafziger’s ‘Hooker Brothers’ 
stories. 


“Our two air books, Lone Eagle and Sky 
Fighters, use air-war stories of American 
heroes. Stories must be replete with actual 
flying scenes and sky fights. We want copi- 
ous references to the various designs of 
combat planes used during the World War, 
various makes of artillery, etc. All subject 
matter must be highly accurate for the read- 
ers of these magazines are a keen lot and 
are quick to write in to us if the author has 
made some boner in referring to some tech- 
nical detail. 


“T wish we could get more stories of the 
vivid, human interest type that George Bruce 
turns out. George has a spark and a punch 
to his stories that very few can emulate. 
Some of our other popular contributors who 
can handle their crates on the typewriter are 
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Arthur J. Burks, Ralph Oppenheim, F. E. 
Rechnitzer and Lt. Seymour Pond. 

“In this discussion I have tried to outline 
our specific wants in a manuscript and to 
give you an accurate picture of the latest 
actual needs of the ten Standard Magazines. 
We buy a million words a month—corner a 
few thousand for yourself!” 

After receipt of the above ok’d editorial 
requirements, Mr. Margulies sent in these 
bulletins : 

“We are very much in the market for the 
horror and weird type of story for our 
latest, Thrilling Mystery, the first two issues 
of which are already on the press. I haven’t 
anything on hand for subsequent issues. All 
lengths are wanted from one thousand up to 
ten thousand words. Payment is_ three- 
quarters of a cent a word, on acceptance.” 
(This gives Standard a total of four mys- 
tery magazines. ) 

And here’s the second bulletin: 

Sky Fighters and The Lone Eagle are in 
need of two to six thousand word war-air 
stories. 

Thrilling Ranch Stories 
seven thousand word stories. These must 
be told from the cowboy’s angle, but there 
should be good romance and the heroine 
should have a prominent part in the story, 
fighting along with the hero. 

Thrilling Adventures can use two to ten 
thousand word stories of the general adven- 
ture type, with good, fast-moving action and 
plenty of good atmosphere. 


Address for all of the above: 22 W. 48th Street, 
Mm &. CG. N.Y 


needs two to 





Sr: 

Graphic Arts is somewhat technical in its ed- 
itorial content. However, we have recently come 
to the conclusion that many of our readers would 
be interested in what you might call inspirational 
articles. By that we mean, a free lance writer 
may send, for our reading, an article not to exceed 
1,500 words in length, based upon the success of a 
plant or individual in the graphic arts field, by 
which we mean the field of actual printing and 
related work. We always want a photograph or 
two, or other illustrations to tie up with the article. 
We pay at the rate of one cent (Ic) a word. 
Names,” that appeared in your January, 1935, issue, 

Lurton Blassingame’s article, “Dumiics With 
was worth to me the subscription payment I made. 

D. B. EIsENBERG, 
Editor Graphic Arts Monthly. 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
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RELIABLE GREETING CARD 


VERSE 
Markets 


The Bromfield Publishers, 
Brookline Village, Mass. Mrs. 
Editor. 50 cents a line. All types. 

Busza-Cardozo, 2503 W. 7th Street, Los Angeles, 
Cal, we. N. Cardozo, Editor. 50 cents a line. All 
types. 

The Buzsa Company, Craftacres, Minneapolis, 
Minn. J. D. Westley, Editorial Department. 50 
cents a line. All types. 

George S. Carrington Co., 2732 Fullerton Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. A. D. Watson, Jr. 25 cents a line. 
Christmas and Valentines. (Buys only during May 
and June, yearly). 

Dreyfuss Art Company, 137 Varick Street, New 
York, N. Y. 50 cents a line. All types. 

Gartner & Bender, Inc., 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. R. J. Bender, Editor. 50 cents a line. 
All types. 

Hall Brothers, Inc., 


12 High Street, 
E. W. Beach, 


Grand Ave. and Walnut at 
26th, Kansas City, Mo. Miss Mary E. Johnson, 
Editor. 50 cents a line. All types. 

R. R. Heywood, Inc., 263 Ninth Ave. New 
York, N. Y. Miss Ethel Forsberg, Editor. 50 
cents a line. All types. 

The Keating Company, Laird-Schober Bldg,, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 50 cents a line. All types. 

Jessie H. McNicol, 18 Huntington Ave., Boston, 
Mass. Jessie H. McNicol, Editor. 50 cents a line. 
No Graduation; all other types. 

Metropolitan Lithograph & Publishing Co., 167 
Bow Street, Everett, Mass. Fred Luetters, Editor. 
All types. 

Norcross, 244 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
50 cents a line. All types. 

The Paramount Line, (Published by Japanese 
Wood Novelty Co.), 109 Summer Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Theo. Markoff, Editor. 25 cents a 
line. All types. 

Julius Pollak & Sons, Inc., 141-155 E. 25th 
Street, New York, N. Y. Mr. M. H. Fuld, Editor. 
All types. 

Quality Art Novelty Co, Inc., Eveready Bldg., 
Fhamgern, Avenue and Manley Street, Long Island 
City, N. Y. C. R. Swan, Editor. 25 cents a line. 
All types. 

The Rose Company, 24th and Bainbridge, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. H. M. Rose, Jr., Editor. 25c cents 
a line. All types. 

Rust Craft Publishers, Inc., 
Street, Boston, Mass. Mr. Fred Rust, 
50 cents a line. All types. 

The Stanley Company, 
Becky Wadsworth, Editor. 
types. 

P. F. Volland Company, Joliet, Ill. Mr. Richard 
Hill, Editor. 50 cents a line. All types. 

White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
O. Landgraf, Editor. 50 cents a line. 

Geo. C. Whitney Co., 67 Union Street, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Mr. D. D. Simonds, Editor. 50 
cents a line. 

Gatto Engraving Company, 52 Duane Street, 
New York, N. Y. Miss Hannah Trauring, Editor. 
50 cents a line. All types. 


1000 Washington 
Editor. 


Dayton, Ohio. Miss 
50 cents a line. All 
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NY person who has been actively en- 

gaged in writing verse sentiments 

during the last six months has no- 
ticed a very appreciable increase in the num- 
ber of buying markets. 

The style in sentiments changes from year 
to year and editors cannot depend wholly 
upon a few selected writers for all of their 
material. A greeting card is no better than 
the sentiment it expresses and there is a 
REAL need for good greeting card senti- 
ments, so much so editors write personal 
letters to their writers, giving their current 
needs and requesting submissions. They pay 
more than the set rates of 25c or 50c per 
line to $2.00 for outstanding work. 

While on my vacation this summer, | 
dropped in on one of my editor friends and 
while I was talking to him, one of his as- 
sistants brought in the first morning mail, a 
wire filing basket overflowing with en- 
velopes. Within a few minutes he had gone 
through this mass of material and put to 
one side the envelopes he knew to be from 
his regular contributors. “There,” he said, 
patting the pile, “I shall find 99% of my 
requirements for today.” 

I eyed the much larger pile, evidently from 
“unknowns.” “That doesn’t speak very highly 
of the material submitted by new writers.” 

He didn’t answer. He slit open a few en- 
velopes from the “unknown” pile and placed 
the contents before me. ‘‘Read ’em,” he 
said. “I'll wager there aren’t two accept- 
able verses in the lot!” 

I read them, carefully at first and then 
with discouragement. I didn’t find one 
verse, had I been the editor, I would have 
purchased. Fifteen or twenty of them could 
have been rewritten into very outstanding 
sentiments. With just a little more atten- 
tion and careful writing, would have brought 
fifty cents per line. As they stood, they 
were worthless. 

Out of a possible eighty or ninety verses 
in the lot, at least thirty used the “true” and 
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How to Write Greeting 
Card Verse 


By IRA J. 


GILBERT 


“you” rhyme scheme. A great number used 
the old, old “gay” and “day.” Two novelty 
offerings dealt with the old “bridge hand” 
idea, while one was plainly a plagiarism of 
a very successful number that has been on 
the market for over a year. Somehow, I 
knew the editor would read no further in 
this writer’s offerings when he came across 
the plagiarism. He didn’t! 

“Just why,” I asked, “are there so few 
successful writers of greeting card verse?” 

“Because most sentiment writers are care- 
less,” he replied. “They are their own worst 
enemy. They do not spend sufficient time 
on their sentiments. They are more inter- 
ested in quantity than quality. They rush to 
build up a file of material, writing careless- 
ly, and when they have finished, out of 500 
verses possibly 20 or 30 will eventually sell. 
Sloppy construction, faulty rhyming, old 
ideas, uneven rhythm, hackneyed phrases 
and general all-around amateurism mark 
their offerings. The typing is in most in- 
stances abominable and that is inexcusable. 
No matter how poor the material, an edi- 
tor has the right to expect neat copy from a 
purely technical standpoint.” 

Truer words were never spoken. Verses 
should be typewritten on individual slips— 
3x5 inches is a popular size—with your name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner 
of each and the type of verse and the senti- 
ment’s individual file number in the upper 
right-hand corner, as follows: 





(TITLE OF YOUR VERSE, IF ANY, GOES HERE) 


Ira J. Gilbert, 
503 Alworth Bldg., 
Duluth, Minnesota. 


Begin your sentiment here. 


Birthday 
72-9, 


Judge the length of your lines and center 
your verse on the slip, leaving margins of 
the same width on either side. Use a good 
black typewriter ribbon. Don’t make the 
editor strain his eyes reading faintly-typed 
copy. 
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I send my verses out in sets of ten. I do 
not mix my material, but send out ten 
Everydays, ten Christmas or ten Easter, etc., 
in one envelope. Some system of number- 
ing your sentiments is absolutely essential, 
as most editors buy by number. The system 
I use is easy. Set Number 5, for instance, 
contains ten Christmas sentiments; verse 
number one bearing the number 5-1, verse 
number two, 5-2 and so on, up to and in- 
cluding 5-10. 

When using a 3x5-inch slip, you can mail 
your sets out in a regular correspondence 
size envelope, with a return envelope just a 
size smaller enclosed. It is not advisable to 
use heavy envelopes. Not only are they 
more expensive, but they boost your postage. 
Return envelopes should not be folded when 
enclosed with your material. They are 
awkward to handle and inconvenience the 
editor. Considering little “mechanical” 
points help. 

I keep my carbon copies in sets of ten 
with a slip clipped to each set on which I 
record its travels. Set Number 5, after a 
few weeks on the road, may appear : 

SET No. 5 CHRISTMAS 


FirM SENT Ret’>D AMOUNT 
Bromfield......2/ 1/34 2/18/34 $8.00 
Rust Craft....2/19/34  3/ 2/34 4.00 
es 3/ 4/34 4/ 5/34 


As a verse is sold, I replace it in my file 
with another bearing the same number. The 
“sold” sentiment is then transferred to my 
“Sold File.” 

Any firm advertising for “Christmas Card 
Salespeople,” usually receives my inquiry 
relative to verse purchases! I watch for 
these ads in big city Sunday papers. 


REETING card verse is divided into 

two groups, Seasonal and Everyday. 
Among the more popular Everyday require- 
ments are Birthday, Illness, Congratulation, 
Anniversary, Sympathy, Wedding, Birth 
Congratulations, Thank You, and Gift En- 
closures. Seasonal verses may be written for 
Christmas, Easter, Valentine’s Day, Moth- 
er’s Day, Father’s Day, New Year, St. Pat- 
rick’s Day, and Thanksgiving. At times edi- 
tors request material for Hallowe’en, but it 
does not pay to write this type of verse 
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except on request. This also applies to Party 
and Shower Invitations, Why-Don’t-You- 
Write? We Have Moved, Your New Home, 
Uncertain Date Birthdays, Belated Birth. 
days, etc. Some birthday material for ‘“‘age” 
cards is wanted, such as, Your First Birth- 
day, Your Second Birthday, and on up to 
and including Your Twelfth Birthday. Well- 
written sentiments for Your Christmas 
Birthday, Your Valentine Birthday, The 
Twins’ Birthday and Our Mutual Birthday 
may find a market, but they have such a 
small sale and so few are needed that edi- 
tors are rather choicy. 

Other “specials” such as, Someone Dear, 
Someone I Love, Some Mighty Dear Folks, 
A Mighty Fine Family, Just for You, Dear 
Friend, Somebody Cares, Pal of My Heart 
and My Chum find ready markets, if out- 
standing enough. 

Rust Craft Publishers bought this Birth- 
day “special” : 

IN YOUR BIRTHDAY GARDEN 
In Your Birthday Garden, 
As the seasons slip away, 
May the flowers grow much fairer 
And brighter every day; 
May sunshine ever linger 
On buds and blossoms there, 
While Happiness surrounds you 
Every day and everywhere! 

Do not confuse greeting card verse with 
poetry. It is not poetry. Rather, it is writ- 
ten as a jingle. It is not flowery, but almost 
plain in its simplicity. Perhaps one of the 
most popular greeting-card sentiments ever 
written is the old, old— 


Never a Christmas morning, 
Never an old year ends, 

But somebody thinks of someone— 
Old times, old days, old friends! 


It is a verse that appeals to millions, be- 
cause it expresses what a million people 
want to say to someone at Christmas time. 
[t is short, to the point, friendly, warm, sin- 
cere and it does not contain a superfluous 
word. Editors will stock up on that kind of 
verse. And beg for more! 

All verse should be as general as possible. 
General verse does not contain the words 
I, we, they, us, our, their, mine, and it may 
be sent from one person to a group, oF 
vice-versa. Words other than pronouns may 
limit a verse, too. Love, kiss, darling, dearest, 
etc., should not be used in general verse, 
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(and very few editors go for it in relative 
or “special” verse, unless used humorously), 
as these words are altogether too limiting. 
The general tone of the verse should be such 
that it can be sent by and to persons of all 
ages and occupations. It must be universal 
in its appeal. Thus its sales are not limited. 
Localisms, colloquial, slang expressions, etc., 
have no place in greeting card verse. It 
must appeal to and be understood by people 
from Maine to California and from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf. 
The McKenzie Engraving Company liked 

this “general”? Christmas sentiment : 

Know why this Christmas Greeting 

Is so friendly and so true, 


And why it wishes happiness? 
It’s just because you’re YOU! 


Many firms buy only general verse for the 
majority of their requirements and a great 
number of them demand their general verse 
be of a “neutral” nature; that is, not too 
formal and not too friendly. Julius Pollak 
& Sons bought this “neutral” Christmas 
sentiment : 

Wishes! Wishes! Wishes! 

All of them for you, 

For a Merry Christmas 

That lasts the whole year through! 

All greeting card verse should contain the 
word “you.” It makes the sentiment more 
personal and stresses the “me to you” idea 
to a greater extent. In going through my 
fle of sold material, I can count on one 
hand the sentiments sold that do not contain 
“you.” 

There is a good market for more popular 
relative items such as Mother, Father, Sister, 
Brother, Son, Daughter, Sweetheart, Juve- 
nile, Wife, Husband, and Mother and Father 
combined. Care should be taken that relative 
verse is not too sentimental or effusive. This 
applies especially to the Sweetheart and 
Father verses. It has been my experience 
an editor will buy a humorous Father senti- 
ment before he will a sentimental one. 

Mrs. Ethel Beach, Editor, The Bromfield 
Publishers, liked this Sweetheart Birthday 
verse, because it is not too sentimental: 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY, SWEETHEART! 
“A Happy Birthday, Sweetheart,” 
Right from the heart to you, 
And wishes that it carries 

Are just between we two: 

May Happiness surround you 
With all that’s fine and dear, 
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While Gladness smiles upon you 
Every day from year to year! 


Like verse for general sending, in the ma- 
jority of instances relative material should 
not contain limiting words. This general 
relative verse found a home with P. F. 
Volland Company: 


BIRTHDAY GREETINGS TO MOTHER 
“A Happy Birthday, Mother,” 
Is just the smallest part 
Of the many joyous wishes 
This brings you from the heart! 


The greeting card sentiment that sells 
nowadays is the verse containing one—and 
only one—idea. The idea must be intro- 
duced in a pleasing or novel manner and 
built up to a climax, contained in the last 
line, in as few words as possible. It must 
catch the reader’s interest with the first line 
and the last line must contain a “kick.” 
There should be no gloomy thoughts, “gray 
skies” or “cloudy days” in your verse. Greet- 
ing card verse must be happy, peppy, friend- 
ly, and warm. It should not be too clever 
and it must be written in such a way that 
it is understood at first reading. Busy buy- 
ers cannot be bothered puzzling out a senti- 
ment’s meaning ! 

Never say in eight lines what can just as 
easily be said in four. Stuffed verse never 
sells. Editors may buy the first four, three, 
or even two lines of a stuffed sentiment. 

A verse, whether humorous or sentimen- 
tal, must carry a wish, a warmly-expressed 
compliment, or it must express thanks or ap- 
preciation. It should be a sentiment that you 
yourself would like to send—and appealing 
enough so a million others will feel the same 
way. It must say just enough and not too 
much. It must be original and it must con- 
tain either beauty or humor. As Jack Benny 
puts it, “don’t overdo it” and cram both in 
the same verse. You don’t rhyme a poetic 
word like “yesteryear” with “beer.” 

Verse containing the old “thee,” “thou,” 
“o’er, neath,” rarely sell. Outside of the 
fact they are no longer in general use, they 
tend to stilt the verse and slow it up. Ex- 
aggerated compliment and flattery is out, as 
is “A million good wishes could not convey 
the joy I wish for you today,” stuff. One 
editor recently sent back a group of humor- 
ous prose birthday ideas with the comment, 
“The ‘today-is-your-Birthday-and-who-the- 
hell-cares’ type of verse is not selling. Make 
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them just a bit more sentimental.” Warm, 
down-to-earth sentiment is welcomed.” 
Early in my verse writing work I began 

compiling a list of rhyme schemes, words, 
ideas, and phrases that come under the edi- 
torial tabu. Here are a few. Avoid them; 
they usually ruin a verse: 

Birthdays come and Birthdays go 

galore 

memory lane 

deep within my heart 

fond and true 

fond 

blue skies—skies of blue 

skies of gray 

cloudy 

precious 

Any mention of “low finances” 

The excessive use of “too” 

little path 

Birthdays are milestones 

old yet new 

the best in life for you 

The “mailbag full of wishes” idea 

Easter bonnet 

Santa Claus 

Cupid 

The rhyme scheme “sick and quick” 

Inverted nouns, verbs, etc. 

In the following verse the tabu cliché ex- 

pressions are capitalized: 
BIRTHDAYS COME AND BIRTHDAYS GO, 
And wishes OLD YET NEW 
Come to greet you and to wish 
THE BEST IN LIFE FOR YOU! 


By giving it a new first line and changing 
it a bit, it loses its stilted style: 
You’ve had some Happy Birthdays, 
But may the one that’s due 
Be the very nicest one 
That has ever come to you! 


Four-line verse is the most popular length, 
although two-liners and eight-liners find a 
ready sale, if well-written. The six-line form 
has not sold as weil the last few years as it 
did formerly, although the re is sull a market. 
Sentiments should never de longer than eight 
lines. This is a rule from. which there is no 
deviation. Each Jine should be as short as 
possible. [Endeavor to balance your lines; 
that is, write so each hne is approximately 
the same length in print. Some good senti- 
ments, otherwise acceptable, are rejected be- 
cause of uneven lines. 

The rhyme, of course, should be perfect. 
“Great” and ‘‘made” could never pass as a 
sentiment rhyme scheme, although it has in 
poetry. The thought should flow evenly 
from one line to the next and each line must 
contain something of interest to the reader. 








Work in a little suspense, if you can. 
Iambic metre, or a short syllable followed 
by a long one, seems to be the most popular 
with writers and editors. This is undoubted- 
ly due to the fact it adapts itself readily to 
simple language and is peppy. It is by far 
the most common and it has been said Eng- 
lish verse is founded on it. L-ven Sympathy 
verse should be written in this metre. A 
Sympathy sentiment written in the old 
“Though your heart is heavy today, may 
God lighten it tomorrow” manner is tabu. 
Nowadays it must contain a note of warmth, 
Here is one Rust Craft is to publish: 

Extending deepest sympathy, 

With just a line to say 

That you're in all our thoughts and prayers, 

And in our hearts today! 

There is a large sale for Continuity Verse; 
that is, verse whose entire text can be illus- 
trated, usually by a series of cartoon draw- 
ings. The verse, of course, must suggest the 
illustrations. Mr. Luetters of the Metropoli- 
tan Lithoygraphing and Publishing Company 
liked this one: 

I’m like ONE cat on a back fence, 
Or a twin that’s all alone, : 
Or a shortcake without strawberries, 
Or a dog without a bone; 

I’m feeling, oh! so low-down, 

And mighty lonesome, too, 

So please get well and strong again— 


GEE, HOW I’M MISSING YOU! 
There is quite a demand for religious sen- 
timents. {very firm publishes them for 
Christrias, Easter, Illness, Birthday, ete., 
an¢ a number of the church-publishing 
nouses put out this type of card for Christ- 
mas, New Year, and the more popular 
Everyday occasions. The religious card does 
not enjoy as large a sale as the regulation 
straight sentiment card and the verse should, 
therefore, be quite general. Sentiments 
should not spout religion or be preachy— 
especially the Christmas material—and the 
personal appeal or message should always 
be made a part of the wish. 
The Keating Company liked this general 
semi-religious Christmas verse: 
May the Joy and Gladness 
Of that Holy Christmas Night 


Re-echo in your heart today _ 
And make your New Year bright! 


During the past number of years, with the 
help of just about every greeting-card editor 
(and a few who have gone to their reward!) 
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] have come to the following conclusions : 

A verse must be sincere. 

It should be so written it suggests some 
illustration. 

Novelty ideas should not involve a great 
amount of expense in their manufacture. 


Rhyme— instead of Reason—never sells! 
(Never sacrifice thought for rhyme). 


Do not copy. It gets you nowhere fast! 


Juvenile verse is very much in demand, 
if it suggests an idea for illustration. 


Poetic, flowery copy is out. 
Graduation verse should make no mention 
of a career. Confine your wishes to future 


happiness. 

Thank You verse should be short and 
simple. 

Short, humorous, catchy phrases for 


Valentines are urgently needed. 


St. Patrick’s Day material should not be 
offensive to the Irish. Non-Irish writers 
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who do St. Patrick’s Day verse often forget 
only the Irish receive them. 

An editor will buy exceptional material 
at any time. 

Humorous graduation ideas are in de- 
mand. 

Advice and humor mix. (That’s the only 
way advice will sell!) 

Dialect verse is on the way out. 

A new writer should never let an editor 
know he is a new writer. 

A writer should never ask an editor for 
criticism of his submissions. In so doing he 
is admitting he is an amateur. 

Eight-line verse should be so written it 
can be divided into two stanzas. 

Convalescent verse should be so written 
it can be sent at any time during an illness. 

Clever titles help sell a verse, but a senti- 
ment should not depend on its title for in- 
troduction of the thought. 


(Continued to page 43) 


Why They Sell 


An Analysis of the Work of Erle Stanley Gardner, the Master Criminal 
in American Fiction 


By LaureNcE D’Orsay 


RLE STANLEY GARDNER makes 
crime pay. He possesses what is 
probably the best criminal brain in 

America. After reading one of his magazine 
novelettes or murder mystery novels, the 
reader has a strong conviction that Mr. 
Gardner’s own “perfect crime,” if he de- 
cided to commit one, would remain undis- 
covered. 

Luckily for the community, our brainiest 
criminal is a purely theoretical one. He com- 
mits his crimes by the typewriter and the 
dictaphone, and never in fact. 

The brilliant mind that might have become 
Public Enemy Number One, and perhaps 
stayed in the clear as the unknown “brains” 
of far-flung crime, started out as a lawyer. 
All his writing is ruled, more or less, by the 
fact—by a good lawyer’s close attention to 


logic, motive, and definite detail in any case 
he takes. Moreover, he never forgets the 
ethical principles of the “officer of the court” 
in his writing, just as he never forgot them 
in his legal practice. Crooks fight crooks in 
many of his pulp stories, but the good crooks 
clean up the bad crooks in some righteous 
cause. Essential justice prevails, though it 
may be Bacon's “wild justice,” administered 
by the hand of revenge. 


R. GARDNER recently returned from 

a trip to the South Seas. Before he 
sailed, there was an editorial note about him 
in Black Mask, his old standby. He broke 
in as a popular writer through that excellent 
pulp, and they have helped each other im- 
mensely for years. When an editor writes 
about you like this, you have really arrived: 











































“Erle Stanley Gardner, who is hitting 
on all sixteen with the smooth paper fel- 
lows, the screen, and his regular BLack 
Mask line, has been planning a South Sea 
Islands vacation cruise. Most people en- 
tertain the strange idea that a vacation 
means a period of rest from work. Ac- 
cording to Erle, this is all wrong. His ship 
has promised him an ‘office’ for the trip, 
and Erle’s entourage — over which Mrs. 
Gardner will preside — consists of two 
stenographers, a half dozen dictaphones, 
several noiseless or near noiseless type- 
writers, a complete filing and reference 
library, and a few other odds and ends.” 


Be this as it may—and doubtless there is 
some humorous exaggeration—Mr. Gardner 
did not take all his office staff with him. I 
had occasion to send him a letter, not know- 
ing he had sailed, and I was answered by a 
secretary left behind to attend to correspon- 
dence. 

Many writers who sell some stuff hold 
themselves back by trying to do everything 
personally, even a bit of reference work an- 
other person could pick up. Give your- 
self the benefit of clerical help with your 
scripts and correspondence. Use the dicta- 
phone when your literary tasks increase. 
After a man becomes familiar with that in- 
strument, his mind is much freer for crea- 
tive work, much less hampered by attention 
to mechanical detail, than it is when he uses 
a pencil or a typewriter. 

Mr. Gardner sensibly stuck to his job as 
a lawyer long after he was selling stories, 
and until he was sure his writing would yield 
him a steady, satisfactory income. Probably 
he didn’t guess how big that income would 
become when he cut the painter, but he was 
pretty safe before he cut it, as everyone 
should be. And when he settled down to give 
all his time to writing, he arranged his work- 
ing methods for high-grade quantity produc- 
tion without killing himself. 


HAT’S the result? On my desk at 
this moment are seven pulp magazines 
of more or less recent date, picked up casu- 
ally, including one of January, 1935. They 
are copies of Black Mask, Argosy, Dime 
Detective, and Detective Fiction Weekly. 
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They all contain novelettes by Gardner, but 
represent only part of his late output. | 
have also at hand the copies of Liberty 
containing his serials, “The Case of the 
Howling Dog,” and “The Case of the Curi- 
ous Bride,’ the former now winning box- 
office success as a photoplay. 


Erle Stanley Gardner broke in several 
years ago through Black Mask. He was 
then unknown. He is now one of the 
leading crime story writers of America, able 
to sell in the best markets. Yet he is still in 
the January issue of Black Mask with an- 
other novelette, “Winged Lead.” That bears 
thinking about. It is a lesson in loyalty on 
both sides. The great and lasting literary 
successes are won through the reciprocal 
loyalty of authors and editors. 


As the big sellers have so many things in 
common, it would be rather perfunctory to 
say, when trying to explain them, that one 
is good in characterization, or another in 
plot and dramatic action. They are all good 
in characterization, plot, action, and the 
other main elements of fiction interest. It 
should be taken for granted that one must be 
good in these things if one wishes to sell 
widely. Let us, therefore, try to find out 
how Gardner makes a special, individual 
appeal. 

In the first place, he is dominated by his 
legal mind and acquired legal knowledge. His 
characters in pulp novelettes are usually out- 
side the law, but he is inside it. He writes 
often of the lowest depths of human nature, 
and often from the first-person viewpoint of 
a more or less idealistic crook-hero who is 
playing Don Quixote to save somebody, 
usually feminine, from meaner crooks. That 
seems to be his favorite pulp formula. But 
behind the “I” of the underworld narrator, 
one can always see the god looking down on 
the ants—Erle Stanley Gardner, the Ameri- 
can gentleman, the lawyer once engaged in 
ethical practice, the officer of the court, the 
man who keeps a sane sense of values when 
he walks among swine as Una did among 
the beasts. Like Una, he has his lion by 
his side—his own view of life and ethics. 


Mr. Gardner’s second peculiar attribute, I 
think, is his extreme literary courage. He 
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loves the hard job in writing, and frequently 
makes it much harder than he might. His 
fondness for first-person narration is, per- 
haps, a defect of this quality ; but he always 
keeps his “I” in character and restricts him 
toa sane and possible viewpoint. Few writ- 
ers succeed in doing that. ‘Knowing short- 
story technique so well, magazine editors ad- 
mire the writer who picks the hard job and 
gets away with it, the man who isn’t afraid 
to risk coming an awful cropper. This is 
one secret of Gardner’s success. 

Like Bedford-Jones, he wrote about him- 
self unconsciously in one of his stories. Af- 
ter giving a pertinent bit of his legal knowl- 
edge at the end of “The Case of the Lucky 
Legs,” he made his sleuth proclaim his own 
ruling impulse. The solution of the mystery 
having been given to them, the reporters 
pointed out to Perry Mason that he had 
made false statements to the police, and 
they suggested it was a crime. Perry re- 
plied : 

“It is not. A man can lie to the police or any 
one else just as much as he wants to. If his lies 
tend to shield a murderer he may be guilty of 
compounding a felony. If he lies under oath, he is 
guilty of perjury. But in this case, gentlemen, the 
lies tended to trap a murderer.” 

One reporter asked, “Weren’t you taking 
risks?” Perry Mason answered rather 
scornfully : ‘Gentlemen, J always take risks. 
It’s the way I play the game; I like it.” 

That is Gardner himself. In much of his 
writing he loves to play with plausibility to 
the limit, and then win by close attention to 
motivation, detail of action, and intimate 
knowledge of the underworld types and 
phases of life with which he deals. He de- 
lights in taking chances of making his lead- 
ing characters unsympathetic to the reader 
by reason of their unlawful acts, and yet 
keeping the reader on their side. His Phan- 
tom Crook, the protagonist of a Black Mask 
series of novelettes, fights fire with fire. This 
noble individual has reformed, but the police 
won't let him stay thoroughly law-abiding. 
Whenever a crime incapable of solution is 
committed, they say it is another job of the 
Phantom Crook, who is too slick to be 
caught. Also, the real crooks try to make 
him the goat for their crimes, and the poor 
Phantom Crook is fighting the cops with 
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one hand—or helping them against their will 
—and the criminal classes with the other. 
Gardner draws his basic ideas from the great 
originals. His hero, a cross between Don 
Quixote and an Arthurian knight, “rides 
abroad, redressing human wrongs” in the 
dark alleys of Chinatown. 

And he isn’t sniffy about methods. That 
is one of Gardner’s great merits. His hero, 
superior to the environment, isn’t impossibly 
noble, but acts as such a person would in 
that environment and under those circum- 
stances. “I had cast my lot in life,” the 
Phantom Crook reflects. “No sun-swept 
spaces called to me. I was headed back to- 
wards the only life that I could live—the 
foggy, mysterious streets of San Francisco’s 
Chinatown — the underworld, where men 
were ruled entirely by selfishness, where men 
double-crossed one another with unceasing 
regularity.” 

Therefore, in “The Heavenly Rat,” one of 
the series, this reformed criminal hero 
doesn’t hesitate to break into a jewelry store 
and scrag the night watchman. It is neces- 
sary, for the Phantom Crook is fighting to 
save one of those put-upon heroines in the 
clutches of crooks — “an unsophisticated 
country girl, not so damned unsophisticated, 
you understand’—and he is also trying to 
frame the murderous gang for crimes they 
are conspiring to place upon his shoulders. 
So what’s a little tear-gas between upholders 
of justice, such as the scragged watchman 
and the righteous burglar? Notice one of 
Gardner’s characteristically devilish tricks, 
and also the careful and convincing detail in 
which he describes it. Doing this sort of 
thing hundreds of times has made him the 
successful crime fictioneer he is. 





“T waited for the watchman. As I waited, I took 
a small glass phial from my pocket, also a section 
I had cut from an automobile tube. I cut the 
section of inner tube, tied one end to one side of 
an opening in the grille, the other end to the 
other. By putting the little glass phial in the center 
of the rubber, I improvised myself a powerful little 
sling shot. 

“T waited five minutes. The watchman showed 
up on the opposite side of the room. He was 
yawning with boredom. I nestled the glass phial 
into the center of the rubber and pulled well back, 
taking careful aim. 

“The watchman turned his key in one of the 
boxes. 

“T let go the rubber. The phial whizzed across 
the room, struck the wall not more than three 
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feet from the watchman’s head. I heard the crash 
of glass, saw the expression of startled surprise 
come over the features of the watchman as he 
turned to stare about him in incredulous consterna- 
tion. 

“T saw his hand raise to his eyes, saw him swipe 
the back of his hand across his forehead, then saw 
him start groping his way along the wall... 

“The tear gas had blinded his eyes. He turned 
towards the sound of my voice. Tears were stream- 
ing down his cheeks. His face was white and 
frightened. He raised his hands.” 

Nothing really serious happened to the 
night watchman and the jewelry company. 
They were merely made unwitting helpers 
in a cunning scheme to hand over to the law 
an atrocious “master mind” whom the police 
could not catch, and to break up his gang. 
That is the great feature of Gardner’s crime 
fiction—deep, devilish cunning of the wick- 
ed, met and overcome by the deeper cunning, 
keener intelligence, and courage of the 
righteous. As for keeping the methods with- 
in the strict letter of the law—well, you can’t 


make omelettes without breaking eggs. 


ARDNER pays great attention to a 

good opening that swings swiftly into 
the action and conflict of the story. It is 
usually written in short, crisp, vivid sen- 
tences. He is a master of the short sentence, 
so useful in pulp style—or, indeed, any style. 
He also concentrates on his climax, stripping 
it of verbiage and striving for stark drama. 
There is an excellent illustration of this in 
his Chinese river bandits story, “Proofs of 
Death,” published in Argosy. The villain, 
Everett Poll, hires the hero, Major Brane, 
to ransom his partner from bandits who have 
kidnapped him, or to obtain proofs of that 
partner’s death. It will mean much money 
in Poll’s pocket if those proofs are fur- 
nished. But Brane rescues the partner at 
great peril, and finds that Poll conspired with 
the bandits to kidnap the man and do him 
to death, never meaning to ransom him. A 
big surprise is sprung on the villain and the 
reader in an admirably terse, effective cli- 
max. Although his partner has been rescued, 
Poll thinks he is in the clear, but— 


“Two officers pushed two Chinese along the cor- 
ridor—Ming Tze and the bearded bandit chieftain, 
their wrists handcuffed together. 

“Everett Poll stood staring at them with a face 
that for several seconds failed to register any ex- 
pression save numbed incredulity. 

“The silence was broken by Major Brane’s calm 
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tones. 

““T believe the punishment of piracy is death, is 
it not?’ he said. 

“The English official nodded. Major Brane kept 
his voice in that same impersonal monotone. 

““I would like to be invited to the execution, 
he said. ‘You see, I was hired to obtain proof of 
death, so that the succession of partnership prop- 
erties in Saigon would not be snarled up in a lot 
of useless red tape. And I always like to execute 
my commissions to the letter.’ 

“Everett Poll’s face grew ashy. 

““Proofs of death!’ he screamed. 
death !’” 


Brane’s calm remark that “the punishment 
of piracy is death” makes a crashing climax 
because neither the reader nor the villain has 
realized the significance of the crime. The 
partner was not murdered, but his kidnap- 
ping on a Chinese river was an act of piracy. 
Pirates and conspirators in piracy put their 
necks in the noose even when they do not 
actually kill. More of Mr. Gardner’s legal 
knowledge! 

Well, we can’t all be lawyers, you may 
say. True, but we can all write about what 
we know, or take pains to find out the facts 
if we don’t know. We can go into convincing 
detail, as he does, to make our plots exciting 
and our dramatic action ring true. We can 
consider how a person of a certain definite 
type, known to us, would really think and 
talk. When a stool pigeon thinks, talks, acts, 
and reacts as One-Lung Willie, a minor char- 
acter, does in “The Heavenly Rat,” a crime 
story instantly gains in verisimilitude. Also, 
when we are going to have action that would 
be farfetched and implausible in most places 
and under most circumstances, we can take 
care to show by deft planting that it is plaus- 
ible in this place and under these circum- 
stances. Gardner doesn’t forget that main 
priuciple of convincing fiction writing. In 
his Western crime novelette, “Winged 
Lead,” lawless doings are going to happen 
in the town of Cuyama, and no citizen is 
soing to be much upset over a few perfectly 
proper homicides. What does Gardner do? 
As soon as his hero enters the town, he 
plants the point that Cuyama is a free-and- 
easy place, where “winged lead” can be flung 
more casually than elsewhere without shock- 
ing people. Unlike many writers, he realizes 
that homicide and “gun play” need explana- 
tion, extenuation, or building up in a West- 
ern. 


‘Proofs of 
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“Here was a community designed for the cattle- 
man and miner. There were saloons running wide 
open, dance halls from which came the blaring 
strains of music. Such law as they desired to en- 


‘force they enforced in this town; such law as did 


not meet with their approval they ignored. There 
are many such places in the West today—not on 
the main lines of tourist travel, but in the more 
isolated mining communities.” 


This is true. I could take any reader to 
such places in the remoter parts of Califor- 
nia and other Western States. So could Mr. 
Gardner, who also lives in California and 
knows it well. There is still a West—a 
“wild” West, if you will—and the Western 
gun-play stories have some basis in fact. 
They are not entirely synthetic hooey. 

The purpose of this series of articles is to 
help writers to sell steadily. When they do 
that, the reward is not measured by the 
checks they receive for individual stories. 
Literary success grows like a snowball roll- 
ing downhill if one works hard and main- 
tains or improves the quality of the stuff. 
For popularity means that readers, and con- 
sequently editors and publishers, will be 
more eager for the next thing you write 
than they were for the last thing you did. 
Gardner is a remarkable case in point. With 
utter confidence, his publishers, judging by 
results, were able to let him finish “The 
Case of the Lucky Legs” by facing Perry 
Mason with a new case about a howling dog, 
thus advertising the next book of the series. 
It was only a hope then, but a justified one. 





GREETING CARD VERSE 
MARKET LETTER 
A Monthly Dicest Feature 
Ira J. GILBERT 


Miss Hannah Trauring, Editor, Gatto Engraving 
Company, 52 Duane Street, New York, N. Y. is 
in the market for Easter material both general and 
relative. Better make your sentiments quite gen- 
eral for this market. Miss Trauring is usually 
interested in both the humorous and regulation 
types. She is a wonderful editor to work with, 
being very considerate of writers. The rate is 
50 cents per line and report is usually rendered 
within a month. 

Artistic Card Company, Elmira, New York, 
recently mailed a check for Illness sentiments. 
This firm publishes boxed assortments and all 
material submitted to them for their consideration 
should be general and written in a more or less 
“neutral” tone. so it can be sent to people of all 
ages in all walks of life. Artistic, however, usually 
does its buying during January and February of 
tach year, but as Mr. B. Fidelman has not yet 
raised the “stop submitting” sign, clever senti- 
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ments rushed in to him may bring home the bacon. 
Artistic makes a copy of all sentiments submitted 
to him for his file, returning the writer’s originals,__ 
If; and when they select your material, it is paid 
for at the rate of 50 cents per line. This is 
similar to the Gartner & Bender plan of purchase. 
Records should be watched carefully to avoid 
double sales. Reports are usually rendered within 
two weeks. 

Mr. L. Leroy Close, Sales Manager of the 
Auburn Greeting Card Company, (Division of the 
Messenger Corporation), Auburn, Indiana writes: 
“Although we are not in the market for sentiment 
material at this time, we would appreciate sub- 
missions next Fall of material suitable for Christ- 
mas Greetings of general use and also family greet- 
ings. We publish only a Christmas Greeting line 
and have completed our line for this year.” 

Mrs. Ethel Beach, the very, very friendly and 
helpful Editor of The Bromfield Publishers, 12 
High Street, Brookline Village, Mass., advises she 
will be ready for Valentine and Easter material 
in March. Valentine sentiments sent to Mrs. Beach 
for her consideration should never be “heavy”. 
Make them light in tone. Fifty cents per line 
is the rate and reports are rendered within two 
weeks. 

Unusual Easter material may find a “home” 
with Buzsa-Cardozo, 2503 West 7th Street, Los 
Angeles, California, just at this time. Mr. R. N. 
Cardozo, the editor, is always interested in any 
outstanding material for any season or occasion, 
however. He pays 50 cents per line and reports 
are rendered within a month. 

Mr. Robert J. Bender, Editor, Gartner & Bender, 
Inc., 1104 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, 
advises he is at the present time considering 
Everyday, Valentine, Easter, Mother’s Day and 
Father’s Day material. The rate is 50 cents per 
line. The Gartner and Bender plan of purchase 
has been outlined in this column before and re- 
quires very careful attention on the part of the 
writer to avoid a double sale. Sentiments are 
usually returned to the sender within a month, 
after they have been copied by the Editorial De- 
partment for their file. 

Mr. Bernard Ungar of The Henderson Litho- 
graphing Company, Norwood Station, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, advises he is NOT in the market for greeting 
card verse at the present time and cannot say 
when he will be. 

Submit Valentine material to Mr. Theodore 
Markoff, Editor, “The Paramount Line,’ published 
by the Japanese Wood Novelty Company, 109 Sum- 
mer Street, Provodence, R. I. at this time. An 
outstanding novelty idea will catch the eye of Mr. 
Markoff and he pays off at the rate of 25 cents 
per line. Reports usually within three weeks. 

Early in September, A. M. Simon, 40 East 19th 
Street, New York, N. Y. requested submissions of 
greeting card verse material. Material was sub- 
mitted, but has never been returned. Letters of 
inquiry, mailed monthly, have never been answered. 


In response to my request in January Writer’s 
DicEst, a number of writers wrote in to advise 
of their experiences with Artcraft Greeting Card 
Company, 142 Park Row, New York, N. Y. Two 
writers state material submitted early in Sep- 
tember, 1934, has never been returned. 

Some letters of inquiry, Registered mail, etc., 
have not been answered. 





SOLDIER SLANGUAGE 






By Cot1n Kerr CAMERON 


“Halt! Who goes there?” 

That phrase, recently read in an “army’ 
story in a popular pulp, told me that the 
chap who wrote the story had spent mighty 
few hours around Army men. 

Never yet have I heard any such chal- 
lenge used in the Army, and I have done a 
few tours of guard myself, in posts running 
eastward from our Atlantic coastline to 
Tientsin, China. The correct phrase, drilled 
into recruits during their first training hours, 
is: “Halt! Who’s there?” This challenge 
is only issued, normally, at night. Yet the 
writer of the story had a sentry challenging 
people, on an ordinary guard post, in the 
middle of the afternoon. 

This sentry, by the way, was an “expert” 
rifleman. There are three grades of rifle 
qualification—marksman, sharpshooter and 
expert. There is also an unofficial qualifica- 
tion, that of the bolo. This term is applied 
to a man who is a rotten shot and has failed 
to qualify in the required course. Bolo, in- 
cidentally, comes from the days of the 
Philippine Insurrection. The Filipinos were 
rotten shots, but were darn handy with those 
mean little slicers, the bolos. Hence, when 
a soldier proved himself a poor marksman 
he was usually told “You ought to use a 
bolo.” The word sharpshooter has nothing 
to do with a sharp eye for shooting. It 
comes from the Sharps rifle with which 
some of our troops were formerly armed. 

A soldier’s speech always betrays him. I 
will wager that most of the soldiers who 
read the story already referred to pitched 
the magazine aside. They knew that writer 
didn’t know his Army. 

He spoke of doughboys to mean soldiers 
in general. Wrong. Doughboys are Infan- 
trymen. The term dates back to the Civil 
and Indian Wars, when soldiers were issued 
“rations in kind.” Their flour used to get 


, 
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wet quite often, and would seep out, doughy 
and sloshy, until it covered their uniforms 
and equipment. A cavalryman is a yellow- 
leg, and an artilleryman is a red-leg. These 
colors are the colors of their branch of 
service. 

A Medical Department soldier is a “pill 
roller.” 

Here is an Army vocabulary. It is not 
complete, but even so it should be helpful. 
Will other Digest Army men add more? 
Quite a few of the officers abroad read the 
Digest. 

Belt—To have his belt pulled while on 
guard usually means the “mill” for a soldier. 
It is pulled for laxness, disobedience or neg- 
ligence. Also for uncleanliness, etc., at 
guard mount. 

Boilermakers—Band or musicians. 

Blind—To “pull a blind” is to forfeit, by 
court-martial sentence, a stated portion of 
one’s pay for a stated period. “He got off 
with a three months’ blind.” 

Brass Hats—Officers of the General Staff 
Corps. 

Brig.—Guardhouse ; “mill” or “can.” 

Buck Private—Common soldier of lowest 
grade or rank. 

Bucking for Orderly—Each day, at Guard 
Mount, the neatest and most alert soldier 
is selected by the Adjutant to serve for the 
ensuing twenty-four hours as Commanding 
Officers orderly, a coveted assignment that 
often leads to promotion. A soldier who 
bucks for orderly is one who takes extreme 
care in preparing for guard mount in the 
hope that he will be selected. 

Butt—Fraction. ‘Three and a butt to 
go” means the speaker has a little more than 
three months to go before discharge. 

Butts—In target practice, the dugout oF 
trench at the foot of the targets. Targets 
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are handled by the “butts detail” and scores 
are telephoned by them to the firing line. 


Bursts—In machine gun firing, the regu- 
lated discharge of groups of shots, usually 
about five at a time. 


Butts Manual—An old system of physical 
drill movements with the rifle developed 


by the late Colonel Butts. Now seldom 
used except for displays. 
Cadet—Student in the United States 


Academy at West Point, New York. 





Colors—Flag of a dismounted outfit. 


Company Punishment—A soldier charged 
with a minor oifense is privileged to accept 
company punishment or trial by court-mar- 
tial. Usually inflicted by company or bat- 
tery commander and includes restriction to 
barracks, deprived of pass privileges for 
stated time, etc. Safer than taking a chance 
on court-martial. 


Court-Martial—Summary court is quick 
disposition of minor cases in informal man- 
ner by a single officer, appointed as “Sum- 
mary Court” by commanding officer. 
General court is a formal board of officers. 
And they seldom return a “not guilty” 
verdict. 
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practice, however, the water is not used, 
hence the dry run. Used to mean any kind 
of trial or practice. 

Fogeys—Four-year pay periods. Five per 
cent of base pay is added to soldier’s total 
pay for each of these ‘fogeys.” Longevity 
periods. 

Foot Sloggers—Infantry soldiers. 

Fort—Replacing the old “camp” in the 
name of an Army post. Camp Devens, of 
World War fame, is now Fort Devens. 
Camp Sill is Fort Sill, etc. 

General Orders—The Bible of the sentry. 
Twelve orders which every recruit must 
memorize. And have ’em on your tongue 
when the O. D. calls for ’em. 

G. I—Government Issue. Applied to all 
issue equipment, uniforms, etc. 

Hash Mark—Stripe worn above left cuff, 
one for each additional enlistment. Same 
stripe as wound stripe, which is worn on 
right sleeve. 

Hitch—Enlistment period of three years. 


Initial Allowance—Stated sum, just now 
in neighborhood of $70, placed to credit of 
soldier on enlistment, against which his 
initial clothing bill is charged. 


Also Mis- 


Jarhead—Pet name for mule. 
souri Mustang. 





Dayroom—Recreation or club- 
room in barracks. Each com- 
pany usually has its own. 


Dogface — Uncomplimentary 
term applied to soldiers by sol- 
diers. Smile if you use it. 


Deserter—A soldier who has 
gone “over the hill.” Not for- 
mally dropped as a deserter until 
after tenth day of unauthorized 
absence. Convictions on this 
charge are somewhat difficult to 
secure, and the charge usually 
becomes a mere A. W. O. L. 
(Absent Without Official Leave), 
“A. W. O. Loose.” 


Dry Run — In machine gun 
parlance, practice. The Brown- 
ing model of 1917 machine gun 




















IS a water-cooled machine. In 


“We're both artists in our little way, eh, Fudge?” 


























SOLDIER SLANGUAGE 





By Cot1n Kerr CAMERON 


“Halt! Who goes there?” 

That phrase, recently read in an “army’ 
story in a popular pulp, told me that the 
chap who wrote the story had spent mighty 
few hours around Army men. 

Never yet have I heard any such chal- 
lenge used in the Army, and I have done a 
few tours of guard myself, in posts running 
eastward from our Atlantic coastline to 
Tientsin, China. The correct phrase, drilled 
into recruits during their first training hours, 
is: “Halt! Who’s there?” This challenge 
is only issued, normally, at night. Yet the 
writer of the story had a sentry challenging 
people, on an ordinary guard post, in the 
middle of the afternoon. 

This sentry, by the way, was an “expert” 
rifleman. There are three grades of rifle 
qualification—marksman, sharpshooter and 
expert. There is also an unofficial qualifica- 
tion, that of the bolo. This term is applied 
to a man who is a rotten shot and has failed 
to qualify in the required course. Bolo, in- 
cidentally, comes from the days of the 
Philippine Insurrection. The Filipinos were 
rotten shots, but were darn handy with those 
mean little slicers, the bolos. Hence, when 
a soldier proved himself a poor marksman 
he was usually told “You ought to use a 
bolo.” The word sharpshooter has nothing 
to do with a sharp eye for shooting. It 
comes from the Sharps rifle with which 
some of our troops were formerly armed. 

A soldier’s speech always betrays him. I 
will wager that most of the soldiers who 
read the story already referred to pitched 
the magazine aside. They knew that writer 
didn’t know his Army. 

He spoke of doughboys to mean soldiers 
in general. Wrong. Doughboys are Infan- 
trymen. The term dates back to the Civil 
and Indian Wars, when soldiers were issued 
“rations in kind.” Their flour used to get 
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wet quite often, and would seep out, doughy 
and sloshy, until it covered their uniforms 
and equipment. A cavalryman is a yellow- 
leg, and an artilleryman is a red-leg. These 
colors are the colors of their branch of 
service. 

A Medical Department soldier is a “pill 
roller.” 

Here is an Army vocabulary. It is not 
complete, but even so it should be helpful. 
Will other Digest Army men add more? 
Quite a few of the officers abroad read the 
Digest. 

Belt—To have his belt pulled while on 
guard usually means the “mill” for a soldier. 
It is pulled for laxness, disobedience or neg- 
ligence. Also for uncleanliness, etc., at 
guard mount. 

Boilermakers—Band or musicians. 

Blind—To “pull a blind” is to forfeit, by 
court-martial sentence, a stated portion of 
one’s pay for a stated period. “He got off 
with a three months’ blind.” 

Brass Hats—Officers of the General Staff 
Corps. 

Brig.—Guardhouse ; “mill” or 

Buck Private—Common soldier of lowest 
grade or rank. 

Bucking for Orderly—Each day, at Guard 
Mount, the neatest and most alert soldier 
is selected by the Adjutant to serve for the 
ensuing twenty-four hours as Commanding 
Officers orderly, a coveted assignment that 
often leads to promotion. A soldier who 
bucks for orderly is one who takes extreme 
care in preparing for guard mount in the 
hope that he will be selected. 

Butt—Fraction. “Three and a butt to 
go” means the speaker has a little more than 
three months to go before discharge. 

Butts—In target practice, the dugout oF 
trench at the foot of the targets. Targets 
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are handled by the “butts detail” and scores 
are telephoned by them to the firing line. 


Bursts—In machine gun firing, the regu- 
lated discharge of groups of shots, usually 
about five at a time. 


Butts Manual—An old system of physical 
drill movements with the rifle developed 


by the late Colonel Butts. Now seldom 
used except for displays. 
Cadet—Student in the United States 


Academy at West Point, New York. 
Colors—Flag of a dismounted outfit. 


Company Punishment—A soldier charged 
with a minor oifense is privileged to accept 
company punishment or trial by court-mar- 
tial. Usually inflicted by company or bat- 
tery commander and includes restriction to 
barracks, deprived of pass privileges for 
stated time, etc. Safer than taking a chance 
on court-martial. 


Court-Martial—Summary court is quick 
disposition of minor cases in informal man- 
ner by a single officer, appointed as “Sum- 
mary Court” by commanding officer. 
General court is a formal board of officers. 
And they seldom return a “not guilty” 
verdict. 
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practice, however, the water is not used, 
hence the dry run. Used to mean any kind 
of trial or practice. 





Fogeys—Four-year pay periods. Five per 
cent of base pay is added to soldier’s total 
pay for each of these “fogeys.” Longevity 
periods. 

Foot Sloggers—Infantry soldiers. 

Fort—Replacing the old “camp” in the 
name of an Army post. Camp Devens, of 
World War fame, is now Fort Devens. 
Camp Sill is Fort Sill, etc. 

General Orders—The Bible of the sentry. 
Twelve orders which every recruit must 
memorize. And have ’em on your tongue 
when the O. D. calls for ’em. 

G. I—Government Issue. Applied to all 
issue equipment, uniforms, etc. 

Hash Mark—Stripe worn above left cuff, 
one for each additional enlistment. Same 
stripe as wound stripe, which is worn on 
ight sleeve. 

Hitch—Enlistment period of three years. 

Initial Allowance—Stated sum, just now 
in neighborhood of $70, placed to credit of 
soldier on enlistment, against which his 
initial clothing bill is charged. 

Jarhead—Pet name for mule. Also Mis- 
souri Mustang. 





Dayroom—Recreation or club- 
room in barracks. Each com- 
pany usually has its own. 


Dogface — Uncomplimentary 
term appiied to soldiers by sol- 
diers. Smile if you use it. 


Deserter—A soldier who has 
gone “over the hill.” Not for- 
mally dropped as a deserter until 
after tenth day of unauthorized 
absence. Convictions on this 
charge are somewhat difficult to 
secure, and the charge usually 
becomes a mere A. W. O. L. 
(Absent Without Official Leave), 
“A. W. O. Loose.” 


Dry Run — In machine gun 
parlance, practice. The Brown- 
ing model of 1917 machine gun 
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Jawbone Payday—Every soldier is given 
credit at the Post Exchange (general store). 
On certain days each month he can draw as 
much of this credit as he wishes, in “can- 
teen checks,” money for which is deducted 
from his regular pay. 

Jawbone—Deferred payment (!). A sol- 
dier will buy anything jawbone—a_ baby 
elephant, a pair of brass knucks, a civilian 
suit. Pay you payday. 

John—Recruit. 





Khaki—Not a color, but a cloth usually 
of olive-drab color. Uniform cloth for 
summer or tropical wear. Troops in China 
and Philippines wear Hong Kong khaki. 

Kick—Dishonorable discharge. “A year 
and a kick.” 

Line—The Infantry, usually. “Served in 
the line before coming in the Cavalry.” 

Mechanized Cavalry—They’d give a king- 
dom for a horse—but they drive armored 
cars and other motorized equipment instead. 

Mess Hall—Dining room in barracks. 

Missed Too Many Boats—A chap who’s 
served too long in the Islands, China or 
the Canal Zone. 
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of three months ago.”—P. Field. 


in January of his 


M. Hayward of Washington, D. C. 


you. 


up your story. For: 


my individual attention. 
plots, situations, characters. 
how to attain dramatic intensity. 


Send me one of your stories. 


2067 BROADWAY 
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“My first sale—the greatest event of my 
life. My only regret, Mr. Thomas, is that I 
didn’t come to you three years ago instead 


Mr. Field was thrilled when I notified him 
first sale. The same 
month I wrote a similar message to Mr. B. 


What I did for these writers, I can do for 
No matter what your trouble: faulty 
plot, poor construction, weak characteriza- 
tion, flat dialogue, I can help you build 


I take infinite pains with your manuscripts. 
I have no assistants: each manuscript has 
I analyze your 
I show you 
I help 
you point up your dialogue. I mark your manuscripts paragraph by paragraph. I 
explain specifically when and where and why your writing faults and virtues occur. 
Within one week I’ll return it to you with the most 
careful, analytical and helpful paragraph by paragraph criticism you could possibly 
obtain anywhere. You’re the judge! If you don’t feel that I’ve helped, your fee is 
refunded. Send for my free booklet: Telling and Selling Your Stories. 


Introductory rates: One dollar per 
D F - thousand words. With your first 
story send along an extra one— 
approximately the same length— 


NEW YORK CITY same careful criticism as the first 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers 





Malahini—Rookie just arrived in the 
Hawaiian Department. 

Old Man—Company Commander. 
cr, ©. ¢C, 

O. D.—Officer of the Day. 

o. d.—Olive drab. 

One-Forty-eight-and-a~-Half — Discharge 
for mental or physical inaptitude. So-called 
from former classification in old Army 
regulations. 


Skip- 


Orderly—Messenger (See Bucking for 
Orderly). Also applied to Mail Orderlies 
and a few other soldiers on special duty. 

Outfit—A soldier never speaks of his com- 
pany or regiment. Always his “outfit.” 

Outside—Civilian life. ‘What did you 
do on the outside ?” 

Pack Carrier—Heavy duck covering into 
which soldier’s pack is strapped. 

Philadelphia Uniform — “Phillies.” Roll 
collar uniform made to each soldier’s indi- 
vidual measure at the Philadelphia Quar- 
termaster Depot. One per soldier per hitch. 

Pershing Cap—Dress cap with patent 
leather visor. Snappy. 

(Continued to page 42) 
Sat CASES 


Breezy 


Ward Thomas SELLS Story! 


It isn’t often that I have time 
to write stories of my own. I do 
occasionally——just to prove that 
1 can write salable stories as 
well as teach my clients how to 
write them. BREEZY STORIES 
read my manuscript, liked it — 
bought it! 
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TRA ODE 


Editor’s Note—Mr. Kunkel, whose complete 
data file in our February issue has proved so 
valuable to business paper writers everywhere, 
offers this concrete ABC suggestion to writers who 
want to be successful trade journalists. We call 
your careful attention to the amount of work Mr. 
Kunkel does before writing a story for any trade 
magazine. It is this precise professional prepara- 
tory work that is the secret of Mr. Kunkel’s great 
trade journal success. Why not do it yourself? 
It takes work—but through it you will gain more 
sales. 


LET’S GO TO MARKET 


By Frep E. KuNKEL 


NE good way to have a reliable 

mailing list is to make up a list of 

magazines in each particular class or 
field. Here’s how I do it: 


Ist—List the name and address of the magazine, 
e. g., Pacific Monthly, 18 Airline Street, 
Okanzon, Wash. 


2nd—List its requirements as glimpsed from 
writers’ magazines and directories, e. g., com- 
prehensive articles, critically presented, of 
western scene, dealing with politics, person- 
alities, government, science and fine arts; 
critical articles, stressing western ideals, 
problems and personalities, told in a forceful 
and attractive manner; distinction required, 
as tone of magazine is sophisticated irony; 
aims to combat all forms of shams; also uses 
short fiction, presented effectively, without 
sentimentality, or over-plotting; pays 2c a 
word up, on acceptance. 


3rd—Then go to the local library and dig up all 
the back issues and list the titles of all 
articles, or short stories that have been pub- 
lished; also be sure to list any departments 
carried by the magazine, as frequently $2 to 
$5 for pot boilers of this type will gain an 
entering wedge later into the feature pages 
of the magazine and if you like to do some 
figuring you can soon ascertain how much 
you can make out of 100 pot boilers a month. 


The best paying magazines and the ones 
paying on acceptance should be listed at the 
top—an alphabetical arrangement not being 
desirable until you have exhaustively listed 
the best pay markets first, and then you can 
list the others in alphabetical order as sec- 
ondary markets. 


Only after you have made up such a mail- 
ing list are you in position to write your 
manuscript and market it intelligently. It is 
Not necessary any longer to study the maga- 
ane to which you contribute or to spend 
weeks reading through every issue. If you 
have any sense of discernment at all your 
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mailing list will now tell you what that 
magazine buys and how much it pays, and 
when—on publication or on acceptance. Thus 
you will more quickly cash in on your 
manuscript. 


7- eu Tt 


Always shoot at a target—don’t shoot at 
thin air, or guess at markets. The postage 
bill will soon eat up your profits if you do. 
Don’t aim at the high pay markets all the 
time. Your manuscript may just not be 
good enough. 


Conversely, do not send your stuff to low 
pay markets all the time simply because you 
have sold and know you can sell what you 
have just produced. Try the better pay mar- 
kets now and then if you are convinced you 
have a first-rate manuscript. 


If you consider marketing in the same 
way as shooting at a target, you will find 
it isn’t nearly as profitable as hits gained 
through consistent slanting, that you can 
make a lucky hit or two. 


When you follow this suggested system, 
keep on mailing a manuscript until it has 
gone down the entire mailing list, writing a 
new lead, or revising parts of it to suit the 
next market on your list. 


| gee ania the big thing in writing and 
selling trade journal articles rests in 
you, the writer, realizing the editor’s prob- 
lems, and then writing your article so that 
it will help the editor solve them. You must 
know the editor’s point of view to sell him. 
What is this? First, the editor wants to 
heighten reader interest. Second, he wants 
to increase circulation, either among the 
trade class he is now in, or to a new and 
closely allied group in the same trade. Thus 
a garage paper might want to add a few 
hundred jobber subscribers, and a few hun- 
dred car dealers. Therefore, it might con- 
sider an article of interest to jobbers and car 
dealers in the hope of reprinting the article 
and sending it with a circulation letter to 
jobbers or car dealers. 

Third, the editor wants to help his ad- 
vertising manager sell advertising. Thus he 
likes articles that encourage, with some de- 
gree of subtlety, the buying of specific new 
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equipment. Such an article will be consid- 
ered by the editor from these angles: (a) 
will it help a present advertiser sell more 
goods? (2) will it help my advertising man- 
ager go out and sell new advertising on the 
strength of this article? 

Writers who bear these three points in 
mind when planning an article, and by a 
study of the kind of text and advertising 
the magazine is publishing now, will find it 
impossible to write an article that is far 
from the target. 





HE following brief discussion is re- 
printed from “The Future of the 
American Business Press,’ published by the 
Universal Trade Press Syndicate. It is writ- 
ten by Aron M. Mathieu, business manager 
of WritTer’s DicEst, and though employing 
many trade terms, and couched in language 
intelligible chiefly to editors (for whom the 
book in which this was printed was in- 
tended) we are reprinting it because it will 
give writers a better grasp of the editorial 
problems. The question which this reprinted 
bit discusses is, “Has the trade journal editor 
hurt his magazine by editing chiefly for the 
advertiser ?” 

“Today, most trade papers are edited, not 
for the reader, but for the advertiser and his 
agency. The editor buys his articles, lays out 
his pages, and generally dummies up his 
magazine to please the space buyer. Every 
line is scanned with a view toward using it 
as a wedge for more business for the pub- 
lisher. 

But what of the eventual reader? I believe 
it axiomatic that no magazine is stronger 
than its reader-interest. Coated pages, two 
colors, 130 line screen cuts, swank layouts 
go for naught if readers don’t answer ads, 
and buy from advertisers. Without that kind 
of reader interest no magazine can continue 
to gain lineage. 

Yet, today, the brains of the publishing 
business are directed to selling space, getting 














































group and club subscriptions from associa- 
tions in trade fields, smoothing the advertiser, 
and NOT to aiding the reader. Ten thousand 
cover-to-cover readers are worth 50,000 
“clucks” who pay some 100 per cent sub- 
scription representative $2.00 for 12 issues 
of your magazine with a house and a lot 
thrown in. 

How to get cover-to-cover readers? Put 
the brains of your staff where it belongs; on 
the editorial side of the office. A smart sales- 
man can sell a bum publication once. But a 
dumb salesman can sell a publication that 
pays out over and over again. The best way 
to get lowered sales costs for the publisher 
for every page sold is not to hire sharp- 
shooting high pressure salesman at 15 to 20 
per cent; or to cut back to an agency, but to 
make your magazine so good that no man or 
woman in your field can afford to be with- 
out it. 

A move in that direction will be toward 
the tabloid size format which makes it easier 
for the reader to get a homier feeling toward 
the publication; while psychologically, a big 
thick straight backed book with colored in- 
serts does not make the reader feel that this 
is HIS magazine. The second and most im- 
portant move is for more independent ar- 
ticles; copy that says something instead of 
mooching along toward helping the ad chief 
sell some prospective advertiser, or help out 
some advertiser who has been using coupons 
and hasn’t had results. 

Rates for editorial copy must go up in 
order to get better text. Nothing in all the 
publishing world can compare to the value 
of reader loyalty. On it is built the success 
of every profitable magazine. 

We need fewer staff-written articles by 
trained seals, and more articles written by 
able writers, who can be attracted by higher 
word rates, that will help the reader first, 
and the publisher second. That is the op- 
posite of the condition we have today. The 
successful trade paper ten years from today 
will be edited primarily for the reader.” 
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TWO MAJOR LITERARY COMPETITIONS 


©’. GALLEON PRESS announces a national competition for poetry and fiction 
manuscripts to be published in two anthologies, American Lyric Poetry—1935 
and The American Scene. The purpose of these two volumes will be to present leading 
trends in American poetry and prose and to afford a hearing to the sincere work 
of new writers. 

American Lyric Poetry—1935 The American Scene 


The American Scene will be a volume of 
or dramatic, is expressive of the poet's feel- fiction, character studies and sketches rela- 
ings and conveys an emotional reaction. By 


Lyric Poetry, as differentiated from epic 


tive to various aspects of American life and 








its concern with an emotional rather than a manners. Contributors will be permitted the 
material state, lyric poetry is the single literary widest latitude in their selection of material. 
most closely approximating music. It The only restriction is that all stories or 


ketches be American. Emphasis should be 


laced on accurate portrayal of background 





character. All contributions must be 
ictional, must be hitherto unpublished and 


1 f 


may not exceed 1000 words each. Any num- 





ber may be submitted 


7 


Twenty-four Prizes! 
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SONG WRITING 


TALKING PICTURES AND MUSIC 
PUBLICATION 


Songs in pictures have definitely become a permanent 
feature thereby creating a constant market for suitable 
songs. Our Sales Service has successfully placed songs 
for our clients, which we serviced, for usage in Talking 
Picture Productions at the Hollywood Studios, each one 
being a new song by a new writer. Well known movie 
stars have used them, while one number which we 
serviced, was used as a signature song in 24 feature 
productions.. Other songs of our clients were placed by 
our Sales Service for publication with one of the larg- 
est music publishers in the United States on their 
standard royalty contract, while many other numbers 
have been used by leading west coast dance bands and 
played over the Pacific Coast Radio Stations, including 
NBC and CBS. Many of our clients inform us of hav- 
ing placed their songs for publication direct, after be- 
ing serviced by us, thereby definitely proving that 
every song we service can stand upon its own merits. 
THESE ARE SOME OF THE THRILLS that clients 
of our service are receiving. 


BIG ROYALTIES 


paid by Music Publishers and Talking Picture Pro- 
ducers for suitable songs. Thru our service HIT 
WRITERS will revise, arrange, compose music to your 
lyries or lyrics to your music, secure U. S. Copyright 
registration and GUARANTEE to broadcast your song 
over our scheduled Radio program. Our Sales Service 
is on the ground here in Hollywood and knows Talking 
Picture and Music Publishing requirements. Intelligent 
submission of your song will therefore be made to a 
selected list of markets. This is YOUR opportunity! 
Don’t delay but write TODAY for FREE COPY of 
our 20-page instructive booklet giving full details of 
the most complete and practical Song Service ever 
offered. 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 
683 Meyer Bldg., Western Ave., at Sierra Vista 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 





Song Poem or Melody Writers! 


One of America’s popular limelight songwriters with 
an amazing and bona fide record of achievements 
extending over a period of more than twenty years 
offers you a bona fide collaboration proposition. 
Send name and address immediately and be con- 
vinced. Seeing is believing. 


RAY HIBBELER, D103, 2157 N. Avers Ave., Chicago 


MANY POEMS WANTED 


By Luther A. Clark, who arranged the piano part of 
When It’s Springtime in the Rockies and When You 
Play the Organ. Three poems examined free. Many 
of our customers like our latest plan of 

Write today for particulars. You will like our offer. 


NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. “WD” 








ublicz I 
publication 


Thomaston, Maine 














ONG POETS sic.zz 


Submit your best poems to a progressive com- 
pany for free examination and report. 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU, Inc. 
202 Daleure Building Salem, Indiana 








WANTED! 
ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS 
for immediate consideration 
M. M. M. PUBLISHERS 


Dept. W. D. Studio Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 
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DIGEST 


(Continued from page 38) 

Piece—Weapon. “Unload your pieces!” 
informal command to men coming off guard, 

Pigsticker—Bayonet. 

Pillroller—Medical Department soldier. 

Pineapple—Hand grenade. 

Point—West Point. 

Post—Usual name for an Army station, 
especially a larger one. Also the “beat” 
that a sentry walks. “Take your post!” 

Quartermaster Gait—A slow-moving sol- 
dier is said to have this. 

Rating—There are six “specialists’ rat- 
ings” for enlisted men. These carry extra 
pay for men on special or technical duty. 

Relief—The guard is divided into first, 
second and third relief, each relief being 
on for two hours. Full guard tour is 
twenty-four hours, two hours on and four 
off. Relief also means any soldier or officer 
who takes a job during another’s absence or 
upon his departure for another post. 

Retirement—After thirty years of active 
service, not necessarily continuous. 

Shavetail—Second lieutenant, usually ap- 
plied when fresh from the Point. 

Short Discharge—A discharge given be- 
fore normal expiration of term of enlist- 
ment in order to permit soldier to re-enlist 
immediately for foreign or other special 
service. Sometimes given to men returning 
from overseas and who do not plan to re-up. 

Short-Timer—Foreign service term for 
man’s who’s soon due back to U. S. 

Sky Pilot—Army Chaplain. 

Slum—Ask the cook. It’s terrible stuff, 
worse than rosbif at the Greek’s. 

Slum Burner—Cook. 

Slum Guns — Field 
kitchens. 

Squad—aA corporal and seven men. Small- 
est organized unit in line outfit. 

Squadroom—Sleeping rooms in barracks. 

Squaw Man—Foreign service. Man who 
marries or lives with native woman. 

Summary—Summary court-martial. 

Suicide Squad—Machine gun outfit. 

Sunshiner—An island expression for @ 
chap who’s missed too many boats. 

Tailor Mades—Philadelphia uniform. 

Three Musketeers—Pass the Please 
pass the coffee, sugar and milk (not cream). 

Windjammer—Bugler. 








kitchens — rolling 
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(Continued from page 31) ' 
HE following verses violate just 


about every known principle of sen- 
timent writing: 
I’m sending cheery wishes 
For happiness galore. 
I hope the Birthday that you have 
Is better than any before. 


This verse is not general and the word 
“galore” stamps it as being the work of 
an amateur in an editor’s mind. “Galore” 
is usually tabu. Line three does not join 
smoothly with lines one and two and the 
rhythm is distinctly off in line four. The 
verse as a whole is trite. It does not con- 
tain a new idea, but the same old “wish, 
wished in the same old way.” 

Here’s another poorly done sentiment: 
Here’s hearty wishes, bright with cheer: 
A Merry Christmas—a Glad New Year! 

Apart from the fact the “cheer and 
year” rhyme scheme generally stamps the 
most outstanding sentiment “trite,” it is 
expressed in poor English. The contrac- 
tion “here’s” is not any too welcome with 
a majority of editors, but in this instance 
it is not used correctly. It is a mistake 
a great many writers continually make, 
and one that is easily made. “Here’s” 
means “here is” and one does not say, 
“Here is hearty wishes.” 

There are certain words that do not be- 
long in a greeting card sentiment. The 
following sentiment uses a number of 
words that come under the undesirable 
classification : 

Here is my sincere Greeting 
And it’s packed as full and fat 

As the same old deep affection 
Can stuff it, you know that! 

“Fat” is distinctly not a word to be 
used in sentiment work, at least not in 
this way. “Affection,” or any other word 
that makes a greeting more intimate, lim- 
its the sale. “Deep affection” limits it 
even more so. The thought is slightly 
exaggerated, as one can not “stuff a greet- 
ing,” which is the general thought of the 
sentiment. 


H. P. CASH 
Will writer H. P. Cash get in touch with the 
Hollywood Newspaper Syndicate, 825 N. Ardmore 
om Hollywood. HNS wants to use your “Homely 
Homilies.” 
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PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Beautiful Elite Type 
Neat, accurate, and technically perfect. First copy on Ham- 
mermill 20-pound bond; carbon free. Minor corrections in spell- 
ing, punctuation and grammar. Every page proof read. Mailed 
flat. Forty cents 1000 words. 20% discount on 20,000 or over. 
Poetry, 2c per line. Quality work since 1932. 

NORMA E, ROSE 


4715 W. Lloyd Street Milwaukee, Wis. 














D’Orsay Scores Again! 


If you are seeking success in the field of 
creative writing 


THE PROFIT IN WRITING 


Laurence D’Orsay’s latest book is indis- 
pensable to you. It gives short-cuts to 
the editor’s checkbook. The volume cov- 
ers entirely fresh ground and is a com- 
plete guide to successful authorship. 
Price $3.00—carriage prepaid. 
0 
STORIES YOU CAN SELL 
by Laurence D’Orsay 
is a “best seller” among those who seek 
careers in authorship. It is a book of 
ALL PRACTICE and NO THEORY. 
Price $3.00—carriage prepaid. 
0 
COMBINATION BARGAIN OFFER! 
Both books, carriage prepaid, $5.00 
(Mr. D’Orsay will personally autograph 
them, if desired.) 


PARKER, STONE & BAIRD CO. 
PUBLISHERS 
241 E. 4th Street Los Angeles, Calif. 








































PROMPT MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


By expert typist, at 40c per 1,000, on good quality bond 
paper. Minor corrections made free. Every page 
proof read. First carbon free. Discount on 15,000 or 
over. Poetry Ic per line. Extra first and last pages 
free. All manuscripts mailed flat. 


MAXINE SCOTT 


319 South Lincoln Ave. Springfield, Ill. 















Your Song May Have a Chance in Hollywood 
Or else our critic can tell you what is wrong with it. We offer 
a new service for frank, detailed criticism; information on re- 
quest. We publish the largest standard music edition in the 
West. Please enclose postage with all mss. or inquiries. 
SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
(Hollywood's First Music Publisher) 
5617 Hollywoed Blvd., Dept. D Hollywood, Calif. 
Member Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce 























Sout’ of NN, 


SONG POEM OR MELODY WRITERS! 
| 
| 
| 





YOU May just hit it 

Many amateurs have received big royalties. Why 
not try it? No experience required. 

You write the words or melodies, we do the rest. 
Experts in every branch of song-writing. Will write, 
arrange and compose music in professional form and 
solicit publishers’ attention for Stage, Screen and 
Radio use. A fascinating work. 

Send for our SPECIAL OFFER TODAY. 


STUDIO SONG SERVICE, WD, Guarantee Bidg., Hollywood, Cal. 
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PERSONALS 


(Continued from page 8) 
PLOTTING TROUBLE YOU? Try my diagram sys- 


tem. Instructions, 25c coin, plus stamp. Fred J. 
Miller, P. O. Box 1943, Boise, Idaho. 

NEW YORK CITY settings, atmosphere, character 
type information, furnished by reporter, $1 each. 
Specify. J. Finan, 865 West 180th St., New 


York City. ; 


LITERARY DETECTIVE! Will locate that elusive 
quotation—Biblical, classical. Send dime and 
stamped envelope. Detailed information, research, 
proportionately low. Box M-3. 

AMERICAN HOMEWORKER MAGAZINE. 10,000 
subscribers can’t be wrong! Three-months’ trial, 


Z&c. “Big Mails” all year, bringing spare-time, no- 
selling oportunities, 25c. Writers’ Home Business 
ideas described, 10c. Half dollar brings all. Box 
13, Newport, Ky. 


GENEALOGICAL SEARCH in New Bedford Library, 
or Whaling Data. Three questions, 50c. Haven 
Moore, Box 406, New Bedford, Mass. 


LEARN to increase vitality, banish age lines, and im- 
prove personal appearance, in simple (illustrated) 
booklet, “‘Youth and Beauty Preserved,” price $1, 
by Susan T. Elmore, 302 South Windomere, Dallas, 
Texas. 


RECEIVED $3,126 for my last seven stories. Lowest 
$125, last one $970. Not a course in writing, but 
the practical working plans by which I sell 70 per 
cent of my own stories of fact and fiction. May 
reveal your weakness and help turn failure to suc- 
cess! A real help for beginners. Bank references 
on request. An honest proposition. Price $5. B. E 
Cannon, Route 2, Box 36, Pueblo, Colorado. 


MECHANICAL MAGAZINES paid me last year up to 
$45 a month for “shorts,” snapshots, etc., gathered 
in spare time. Possibilities everywhere. Complete 
instructions, 25c. E. Crook, 1138 Yale, Santa 
Monica, Calif. 


INTELLIGENT WRITERS! Make your hand lotion 
for 15c pint. Easy, pure formula for dime and 
stamp. Box 176, Paris, Ill. 


WRITE FOR RADIO—My typewritten step-by-step in- 
structions, based on my own practical experience 
and including correct set-up, will be invaluable to 
you. Price one dollar bill. Madeleine Johnston, 
Box 351, Oak Park, Ill. (Chicago suburb.) 


WRITE FARM _ ARTICLES—Instructions 25c. H. 
Olson, Route No. 1, Ashland, is. 


LADY ADVENTURER, athlete, nurse, beginning writer, 
wishes to earn trip to Alaska. Be Brunelle, Fletcher 
Park, Wyoming. 


HOW AND WHAT to write for radio and list of sta- 
tions desiring material—all information. Stamp and 
25c. Lou Martin, Box 11, Highland Park, Mich. 


WHAT IS YOUR PROBLEM? The key to it lies in 
the Ancient Hermetic System of names and numbers. 
Invest $1 and send with it the exact name at birth, 
correct birth date, name used now for its solution. 
Five questions answered. Box M-5. 

“LETTERS AND LIFE” 


magazine 





wants poems, 


stories. Beginners preferred. Box 468, New Haven, 
Conn. 

SCRIPTO—Writes for writers. Dependable. Yours 
for 50c. eodcock, 1512 Maryland ave., Spring- 
field, Ill. 

WRITERS—Ease fiction rejects with trade journal 
checks. For quarter and stamp will send TIPS 


which helped me sell. Kermit Hoffman, 1097 Fourth 
Ave., North Bergen, N. J 


SONGWRITERS—We set your poem to modern music 
or revise song. Reasonable prices. Darnelle, 431-D 
South Wabash, Chicago. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
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KNOW WHAT YOUR DREAM MEANS? Dreams re. 
veal love, marriage, death, etc. Heed their warning, 
Describe in detail. 25c¢ *and stamp. Lou Martin, 
Box 11, Highland Park, Mich. 


FOR SALE—SHORT STORIES of proven merit for re. 
print. Postoffice Box 561, Orlando, Fla. 


PLOTS with personal touch, $1; outlines, 25c. Expert 
graph-analysis, practical advice, 25c. Miscellaneous 
lists, other valuable assistance. O. K. Specialties, 
Granite City, Ill 


ESTABLISHED WRITER wants collaborators on ad- 
venture, sex, mystery stories. 1935 schedule. Unique 
plan. Box M-6. 


ag SCRIPTS WANTED—No fees. Enclose post- 
ge. Haaser Radio Features, 331 Hartford Ave. 
Wethersfield, Conn. 


HOW’S YOUR PLOT? A good plot means a good 
story. Twenty years’ experience writing for news- 
papers, magazines and radio. Have helped thou- 
sands by supplying plots and outlines for stories 
that sell. Plots 50c, 3 for $1. List of 300 markets, 
10c and stamp. Lou Martin, Box 11, Highland 
Park, Mich. 





BIBLE QUOTATIONS—Can’t locate them? Send 
stamped envelope and Sc per request. List of ref- 
erences te given subject, 10c. R. Nelson, Box 162, 
Centuria, Wis. 


LODESTAR—A magazine of prose. Quality short 
stories. All types. All lengths. Payment on ac- 
ceptance. 5020 Vernon, St. Louis, Mo. 


FREEDOM to write would be yours if you were re- 
ceiving 100 dimes daily in the mail. Three formulas, 
plan, for 10c and stamp. Gunsul, 672 Crescent, San 
Bernardino, Calif. 


Formula fer 


RE-INK your old typewriter ribbons. 
San Ber- 


dime and stamp. Gunsul, 672 Crescent, 
nardino, Calif. 


PERSONALITY ANALYSIS — Your 
talents revealed. 1,000-word reading, 75 Ask 
four questions—own handwriting. Carl LaMerle, 25 
Bigelow St., Cambridge, Mass. 


“EXPRESSING THE PHILOSOPHY OF CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE IN FICTION,” by scientist-author, $1. 
Lents, Box 133, Portland, Oregon. 


WRITERS—Synonynm:s, “Said,” classified. Big time- 
saver, 25c. “Aviation,” “Western” and “Modernis- 
tic Expressions” (three pages each), 25c each. 1,000 
“Verbs of Movement,” classified, defined, graded, 
50c. “Emotional Characterization” (18 pages), sug- 
gests plots, creates “live,” outstanding characters, 

. Working Writers Service, Mercer Island, Wash. 


er" ag 





RESEARCH—Any subject, questions, 25c up; Western 
atmosphere, geneology. Ellen §S. Stites, Ethel B. 
Strong, 1438 Miramar St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


INSTRUCTIVE LEAFLETS—How to use the basic 
dramatic situations, 25c; all possible surprise end- 
ings, 25c; brief plot ideas, 25c. No stamps. Fred 
J. Miller, Box 1943, Boise, Idaho. 


GERMAN-ENGLISH OR ENGLISH-GERMAN TRANS- 
LATION SOLICITED—Newspaper clippings, Cali- 
fornia and Nevada, 50c a dozen. Local snapshots, 
12c each. F. E. Martens, Route 1, Box 448, 
Sonoma, Calif. 





WANTED—Original stories and plays. Will pureheee 
outright or buy interest. Forward MS care of F. P. 
Marino, 34 South Madison Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 


DOLLARS in newspaper clippings. Definite, practical 
instruction, 25c. Imperial Service, T. R. Minshew, 
El Centro, Calif. 


DOLLARS in graphology. 
agi so can YOU. 
ou. Your copy, 25c. R. 
Coates, Calif. Box 28. 


SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT—For both sexes, confidential 
instruction. Write me frankly. Margaret Dudley, 
Box 603, Warren, Ohio. 


I make money analyzing 
Fifty easy rules start 
Hall, Graphologist, E! 
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Truants 
Some scripts without address are being held for 
the following writers. These were submitted to 
the recent Dicest contest. Always place your 
name and address in the upper left hand corner of 
your manuscript. Will the following writers please 
send stamped addressed envelope? 


Ellen McGee A. Schaub 
E. Irving Pool H. Hayes 
Dorothy Kennedy F. E. Marks 
Augusta V. Hubbard E. G. Christian 
Cc. S. McDonald Jane Gardner 
Robert Bass Clara White 
Evelyn Wright J. Mc Nuttall 
Amy Wilson Andy Anderson 
H. G. Merriweather William Fitzgerald 
R. O. Moon Carl Fuller 
H. L. Paquette Lotta M. Ives 
William C. Vance M. L. Jackson 
H, B. Ross Robert E. Murphy 
R. I, Rowland Isabel Scotian 
Edward R. Boggs Mildred L. Simmons 
Dorothy H. Walker Ada E. Williams 
The following scripts have titles, but no name: 
“Only Johann” “The Magical Chance” 
“A Race With Death” “*Tanet” 
“Chivalry” “‘Won’t Something Happen” 
“The King Was in the “The Night After Christ- 
Garden” mas’”’ 


‘The Flat Tire” 


RADIO LETTER 


By Jack HANLEY 


N A recent issue of the DiceEst, the editor ex- 

pressed fear that writers, by cooly disregard- 

ing specific market notes, would eventually 
cook their own goose. This has happened, alas, in 
the screen, and now original material will not be 
read unless submitted through a known agent, or 
unless the writer, submitting direct, sends in only 
previously published material. Through disregard 
of the other fellow’s requirements the free lance 
writer for the screen must either be on the spot 
and know the story editor, or else work through a 
known agent. This hurdle keeps many an unknown 
free lance writer from selling to the screen. 


The same thing is happening in radio, and unless 
writers will learn radio’s technique and abide, to 
the best of their individual ability, to market re- 
quirements, radio stations will, in another two years, 
no longer read free lance work. Don’t send in 
radio continuity unless you know what a radio 
script looks like. Have the script read and acted 
by your own friends or family before sending it 
of. This will help you do better work. The 
Writer's Year Book (25c) gives a complete radio 
play with specific instructions for radio technique. 


In January this department carried a market 
note for Ben Rocke Productions. Many writers 
disregarded the published market requirements and 
sent in magazine work. As a result this company 
suffered annoyance and will no longer announce 
their requirements because too many writers take 
a market requirement simply as an address to send 
in anything they have on hand; regardless of 
whether what they have fills the need. While in- 
stances such as this make it harder for me to get 
market material, it makes it doubly harder for all 
free lance writers to find markets. Please, there- 
fore, learn something about radio continuity be- 
fore sending in scripts. The “Writer’s Year Book” 
article will help, but the practice of writing and 
acting out your own work will do equal good. And 
Mm not a crab; this is for the good of all of us. 


Marcu, 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By expert typist, accurately and promptly at 40c 
per thousand words. Good quality paper, and car- 
bon copy. Mailed flat. Book lengths, 30c per thou- 
sand words; poetry, le per line. First-class work 
guaranteed. 


FLORENCE L. JOHNSON 
397 Falconer Street Jamestown, N. Y. 











EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts copied accurately. Extra first sheet. 
Minor corrections. One carbon copy. 30c per 1000 
words. Poetry le per line. Mailed flat. Special 
rates on longer manuscripts. 


RUTH M. HURLEY 
239 N. Illinois St. Indianapolis, Ind. 








AUTHORS 


Have your MANUSCRIPTS typed promptly by ex- 
perts. 35c per 1000 words. Verse le per line. Upon 
request we rearrange awkward phrasing, and correct 
grammatical errors and faulty punctuation without 
extra charge. 


JOHNSON'S MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 
1331 East 11th Street Shawnee, Oklahoma 








Manuscripts Correctly Typed 
Rate 5,000 Words or Less, 35¢ M. 
Poetry, {2c Line. (Carbon Copy.) 
Discount on Longer Manuscripts. 
I will use the same care with your work that I would with my 
own. It will be as nearly perfect ag it is possible to make it, 
both in content and form. 
GRACE CAVANAUGH 
226 South “E” Street Monmouth, Illinois 


















Vet ’SS WVIHIO : 


IN AMERICAN POETRY 





First 
Complete 


Who’s Who ‘ 
Being 
Compiled! 


TO ALL POETS IN AMERICA 


If you wish to be represented in the first comprehensive Who's 
Who In American Poetry ever to be published, you are invited 
to write at once for your questionnaire form. This volume of over 
600 pages will contain complete and accurate information con- 
cerning all living poets and poetry editors of America. It will 
be an indispensable adjunct to every author, editor, library and 
publisher. Who’s Who In American Poetry is being published by 
The Galleon Press, well known for its authoritative compilations 
of American Poetry and distinctive books. Poets are urged to 
write at once for a copy of the free questionnaire. 

“‘Who’s Who In American Poetry” will be priced at $3.75 a 
copy. Poets whose listings are accepted will be asked to pur- 
chase one copy of the volume. There is no application fee or 


charge for listing. 
THE GALLEON PRESS 
175 Fifth Avenue, Compilations Dept., New York City 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





















NOTICE TO AUTHORS 


We are in immediate need of original plays, plot 
ideas, dramatic sketches and stories. Prompt pay- 
ment on all material accepted is assured. Al! un- 
accepted manuscripts to be returned must be accom- 
panied by a self-addressed stamped envelope. 


HOLLYTOWN ART THEATRE 
1743 North New Hampshire Hollywood, Calif. 



















COLLABORATE 


on a strictly ‘‘50-50’" basis. You supply the ideas. I supply 
the technique—vivid descriptions; characters that live; novel, 
original plots; true-to-life dialogue, ete. Each of us receives 
one-half ithe proceeds. Ideas for Radio and Stage Presentation; 
Book Length Texts on Travel, Fiction, Psychology, Current 
Trends & Problems, Sociology; Autobiographies, etc., also de- 
veloped and re-written on 50-50 Royalty Basis. Nation-wide sales 
contacts. Enclose $1. Reading Fee with each script submitted. 
Recommended by writers, editors, and publishers everywhere. 


N. RALPH NATHALE Studio 101, 814 44th Ave., 


San Francisco, California 
















UNIQUE SERVICE TYPIST 


80c per 1000 words. 15% discount on novels. 
Carbon copy and fine bond. 
Poetry, one line lc. 
THIS VETERAN CAN TYPE! 
18 Walnut Court Springfield, Mass. 


























DO YOU PLOT? 


When you send me a story script for overhauling you soon 
find out. Plot weakness is a common story fault. But plotting 
may be learned. And if you are stuck in the midst of story 
action—why, maybe I can untangle you as I have others. My 
service circulars free. My eight concise preachments covering 
story writing, $1 bill. 
EDWIN L. SABIN 
(Manuscript Critic—Literary Adviser) 


Route 1 Hemet, Calif. 





















Caught Short on Short Shorts! 


But handling all lengths also (JUST PLACED TWO BOOKS 
WITH LOTHROP, LEE, SHEPARD CO.!) Edit. requests 
for 600-700 wd. shorts, 5c; many 1000 wd. shorts; 1000-1400 
wd. shorts; 1400-4000 wd. stories, 3c; 25,000 wd. serial, etc., 
etc. Books $10, novelette $5. 

And One More Month Only, Any Length Story, $1! 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
114 Chester Drive Danville, Illinois 


















SHORT sTORY CONTEST! | 


Twenty-five Prizes Known Judges 
We will enter your story 


(not to exceed 1200 
words) in our contest, and 50c 


give you a_ detailed 
ILLINOIS 


analysis of same—if not a prize winner—fot............ 
Closing date extended one month. Prize list and 
full particulars for stamped envelope. 


AUTHORS GUIDE, 3620 Milwaukee, CHICAGO, 






















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED TO CONFORM WITH 
EDITOR'S STANDARDS 
PERFECT WORK — Minor corrections if requested. 
——_ RATES ———_- 
Up to 2000 words.. eae 5000 and up words... 
2000-5000 words ....... --40¢ Novels (30,000 up). 
Poetry—Short Poems, 2c line; Long Poems, Ie line. 
RETURN POSTAGE PAID—MS. MAILED FLAT 
PAUL HAMMER, c/o P. S. Co., Inc. 
1148 East lith Street Los Angeles, Calif. 





























FOR THOSE WHO WRITE 
A SERVICE OF DISTINCTION 


Editing, Revision, Criticism, Typing and Marketing 
for 80 cents a page. Typing only, 10 cents a page. 
ALTA WATSON 
270 Arthur Street Freeport, L. I., New York 
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ERE’S some news that may interest writers 
who have never heard their own work over 
the air: Station WBNX in New York City has 
inaugurated an amateur script writer’s hour ip 


which only the work of new-writers is used, Ad 
board of judges pass on the amateur offerings 


which are performed by a professional cast, and, 
with the better-written scripts, a complete perform. 
ance is given, provided the script is not too long, 
There are no prizes offered and no payment made 
for work used; merely the advantage of hearing 
your own work on the air. Send scripts to The 
Amateur Script Writers, Station WBNX, 260 Eas 
One Hundred and Sixty-first Street, New York 
City. Keep them short. 





Radio writers who are interested in “reaching 
out” for unusual markets might try the Hawaiian 
and South American stations, many of which are 
evincing a growing interest in dramatic shows. 
Some of these stations buy scripts in English and 
themselves make the translations. Station YVIRC, 
Caracas, Venezuela, considers English scripts for 
purchase, both one-shots and serials. And Station 
KHU, Honolulu, Hawaii, will also read dramatic 
scripts and buy those found acceptable. 





Miss Madge West is no longer dramatic director 
at Station WSN, Nashville, Tenn. 


There are changes at WMCA, New York. This 
station, which was key station of the American 
3roadcasting System, has again had a complete 
change of personnel with its original owner, 
Mr. Donald Flamm, against holding the reins, Mr. 
Clark, former continuity writer, has been replaced 
by Mr. Harry Pascoe, who, at the writing, is too 
freshly installed to be able to state what WMCA's 
new policy will be. Judging from the past, it 
would seem that this station—one of the largest 
independents—might revert to its original basis of 
a friendly attitude toward new talent. There wil 
be more detailed news next month . . . meanwhile 
quis before submitting. When querying an editor 
tell what you’ve got, briefly, and ask if he is ir 
terested, enclosing return envelope. 


Station WBBR, 124 Columbia Heights, Brook 
lyn, N. Y., is owned and operated by the People’s 
Pulpit Association, which is connected with the 
Watch Tower Magazine. They run mostly to 
specialty entertainment, classical and sacred mustt 
and educational features. No market for dramati 
scripts. 


Station WEAF, of the National Broadcasting 
Company, Radio City, N. Y., is still interested i 
very well done one-shots running 30 minutes. The 
plays must be outstanding in idea and treatmett 
and if acceptable will be purchased for sustaining. 
Address Mr. Burke Boyce, Continuity Directot 

Incidentally, WEAF has conducted an interes 
ing experiment which harks back to the days whe 
the villain’s entrance was greeted with appropriatt 
music as well as hisses. They are producing 
dramatic plays with incidental and background 
music especially written and arranged. Their last 
production, The Cottingham Banshee, was very 
received. 
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WEAF will also consider really good commer- 
cial show ideas, but unlike some stations prefer 
to see complete scripts of the show rather than 
mere brief synopses. Mr. Boyce feels that the 
handling of an idea is equally important with the 
idea itself. (Note: Basic Commercial Ideas 
means an idea, not a script act. The March of 
Time show, for example, was an original idea. The 
idea itself was created by the “Experimental De- 
partment” of Time magazine. The actual radio 
program was written by radio continuity writers.) 


WHN, 1540 Broadway, New York City, is en- 
joying considerable listener interest these days 
since their increase in power and new transmitter. 
Their Amateur Night is one of the most popular 
features on the air, the amateurs in this case being 
specialty performers. No script market. 





The General Broadcasting Company, 501 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City, are makers of elec- 
trical transcriptions. Mr. Langlois of this organi- 
zation says they are always glad to see good free- 
lance scripts and show ideas, which will be given 
a careful reading. They are particularly inter- 
ested in a good human-interest serial about the 
average American family; not like the Goldbergs 
or Myrt and Marge, but dramatic and lifelike. 
They may also use a good juvenile series; not 
“kiddie” stuff—they want interesting action stories 
and prefer that it be indirectly educational, like 
stories with historical background. 


A new idea in radio writing has been created 
by Don Becker, assistant general manager of 
WLW and WSAI. In the past music and sound 
has been part and parcel of every radio play. Mr. 
Becker is now experimenting with plays in which 
music is continued throughout the entire acting 
time, even while actors are speaking, or other 
sounds are being transmitted. The music will 
supply a perfectly dove-tailed background for all 
action, instead of flushing up only during transi- 
tion moments. 





There are not 50 high-class, able radio continuity 
writers in the United States. Yet there are over 
500 radio stations. The field is wide open for 
able, intelligent writers who will work for a few 
months analyzing and studying radio scripts, writ- 
ing their own, and then acting them out to an 
audience of friends. When Albert Payson Ter- 
hune decided radio writing was the thing of the 
futrre he spent months studying radio technique 
before he submitted a single script. 

Yet thousands of other writers, who have not 
had a tenth of Mr. Terhune’s success in maga- 
zine and book fiction, proceed to submit radio 
plays without previous long and careful study. Go 
to your local radio station and get actual samples 
of plays that have been produced. Study them. 
First just try copying the same thing. By imita- 
tion learn the tricks. Then, when you are familiar 
with the technique, create your own original ideas 
that are not a copy of any other successful show 
and send them in. If you can write, if you have 
the capacity for mastering an art, you owe it 
to your own native talent to write for the radio 

field, which is so under-supplied with material. 
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GEORGE CARDINAL LE GROS 


SHORT STORIES professionally criticized, revised and typed, 
ready for the editor. 2,000 words or less, $1.00. All over that 
length, 75c per 1,000 words. POETRY criticized. Revised if 
desired, 5c per line. MANUSCRIPTS typed. All standard fea- 
tures, 35c per 1,000 words. LITERARY INFORMATION free. 
Correspondence invited. 


5009 Mapie Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 








FOUND 


A typist with a heart and a market for your scripts 
when you read this. 30c per 1000 words. Postage, 
carbon, minor corrections, market tips, free. If your 
stories will sell my service will sell em, 


Vv. GLENN CASNER 
REPTON KENTUCKY 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed promptly and accurately. Expert service. 
Minor corrections. Carbon copy free. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 50 cents per 1000 words. Grammar 
errors, if any, corrected free. 


M. VAUGHAN 
P. O. Box 1423 Mobile, Alabama 








1 WILL DO YOUR TYPING @ 30c 
PER THOUSAND 


Remittance plus return postage must accompany script. 
Prompt attention. 


LEORA L. LARSON, R. M. 








WRITER'S NEW DEAL 


Let “Five Easy Lessons in Short Story Writing” 
lay the foundation of a successful career. Graded 
exercises. Market guide attached to book. Also 
certificate which entitles you to avail yourself of 
author’s criticism service. Price $1. 


CLARION PUBLISHING CO. 
Suite 502W., 201 N. Wells St. Chicago, Illinois 








—MANUSCRIPT SERVICE— 


Expert, accurate, and speedy service on all manuscript work— 
short stories, plays, poetry, novels, etc. Typing done on strong 
20 Ib. substance bond paper. Minor corrections (if requested), 
carbon copy, extra outer-page, free. 

Fee: 40c a thousand words; poetry, 1%c a line. Rates on 
20,000 words or more. 


MARY E. HILL 
408 S. Russell St. Marion, Illinois. 











Money in Humor 


Popular humorists and columnists earn as 
high as $150,000 yearly. Stories spiced 
with wit and humor sell best. I teach how 
to write humor—and assist capable stu- 
dents to contact editors and syndicates. 
If you have a sense of humor, a fair edu- 
cation, and are sincerely ambitious, send 
me $1.00 for a big, practical lesson. 


JACK PANSY 
2041 East 64th Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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JOHN H. WHITSON 


“‘We cordially recommend John H. Whitson.” 
—Little, Brown & Company. 


Let me tell you why your story was returned. Reading and 
opinion a dollar and postage for each five thousand words of 
story or part! Three dollars and postage competent revision 
five thousand words, with postage; fifty cents a thousand addi- 
tional. Novels a specialty, at low rates. 

Author of novels, boys’ books, magazine stories. Long a 
reader for the famous beok publishing house of Little, Brown & 
Company, publishers of four of my novels. Staff writer for 
Street & Smith; recommended by F. E. Blackwell, editor- 
in-chief. 

Let me help you with your novels. I will give you aid 
worth your while at rates that are reasonable, Will sell salable 
stories. All kinds of manuscripts criticized and revised. 

Inclose postage. 


P. ©. Box 88 Boston, Mass. 





















Typing of books, stories, plays, poetry, 


these by experienced manuscript typist. Carbon 
copy furnished. Minor corrections. ’Scripts mailed 
flat. 40c per 1,000 words. Special rate on books. 
Mimeographing. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Road Wellesley, Mass. 

















PERSONAL 


Criticism of Your MSS. 
By two practicing newspapermen and authors. 
No form letters. $1.00 first 1000 words... 
additional wordage 75c per 1000. 


BRANDT MS AGENCY 
1946 Daily News Plaza Chicago. Ill. 


















AUTHORS’ TYPIST 


“Quality typing will improve your manuscript’s 
chances.” High class work, attractive spacing, one 
carbon free—30c per 1000 words. Minor corrections 
in grammar and punctuation, add 20c per 1000 
words. Prompt service. 


KENNETH E. HALL 


410 Ridge Road Middletown, Conn. 
















THE PLOT LADDER 


with device and methods professionals 
use for creating hundreds of original 50< coin 
MING uasscevaaskssescieus seuss ectucheneensedummmatevice 
Four sample plots with synopses, system for origi- 
nating story ideas and correct method of analyzing 
ublished stories to perfect your own. $1.00 M. O. 
Prize Contests. 

PLOT LADDER SERVICE 
P. O. Drawer 1619 Tulsa, Oklahoma 



















Pay Us With Stories 


Which We Help You Write 


We will furnish you six sure-fire formulas, help you 
write ten short stories around them, and take five 
of the completed stories for our sole pay. This is 
the step-by step collaboration which you have long 
wanted. Write us for complete details and the 
names and addresses of those we have helped. We 
require a $5 deposit to insure the safe return of our 
formulas. The deposit is returned to you when the 
assignments are completed. 

% Established in 1928 

% Continuous advertising in the Digest 

* 1700 satisfied clients 

*%& Chamber of C ce Reference 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 
CAPE GIRARDEAU - - ~- MISSOURI 
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Trade and Class Papers 


By Joun P. Lyons 


R. H. J. SNELL of the Artcraft 
Press, 2214 N. Saginak St., Flint, 
Mich., writes: “We are contemplat- 


ing putting out a house-organ for Flint’s 
largest and most complete retail grocery 
store and I am interested in obtaining some 
real good shorts on food and kitchen stories 
and am willing to pay top prices.” I report 
his statement as written and suggest you act 
accordingly. 

Detective Tabloid, 529 S. Seventh St, 
Minneapolis, Minn. (Mo. 15c.) Mr. John 
J. Green, editor, offers $3.00 each for single 
photos of “beauty contest winners and simi- 
lar girl shots. News personalities, particular- 
ly good-looking women. Prefer 5x7 or 
larger prints. Offer lc per word for ar- 
ticles, with illustration, any length up to 
5,000 words, detective mystery stories of 
actual cases that have been solved. Also 
sensational non-crime stories of the Sunday 
supplement type. Payment is on acceptance. 

Canadian Fisherman, Gardenvale, Que. 
(Mo. 25c). Directed to the commercial 
fisheries of Canada. News items and photos 
of persons prominent in this group, associa- 
tion activities, new establishments, equip- 
ment, etc. Illustrated articles, 1,500 to 2,000 
words on catching, canning, packing, curing, 
refrigerating and especially marketing of 
commercial fish. Scientific articles on fish 
and fish habits. Pay on publication at 17c 
per column inch, photos at $1.00 to $2.00 
each. 

American Gas Journal, 53 Park Place, 
New York. (Mo.) Mr. S. G. Krake, pub- 
lisher, writes : “Devoted to the manufactured 
and natural gas industries. Most articles are 
of technical nature on manufacture, distribu- 
tion and gas utilization requiring special 
knowledge. Do solicit articles and data on 
industrial installations of gas-fired apparatus, 
with data such as accomplishment of the in 
stallation and wherever possible, comparative 
fuel costs between gas and the fuel formerly 
used for the work. 

Catholic Missions, 109 E. 38th St., New 
York, the lc quarterly rotogravure papel 
will pay $1.50 to $2.00 each for large and 
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glossy photo prints “from mission fields, hu- 
man interest appeal.” 

Community Jeweler, a house magazine 
published eight times a year, for the Oneida 
Community, makers of silver-plate and 
edited by Harry P. Bridge, Jr., 1324 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Directed to jewelers. 
Call for articles, with or without photos, 
1,500 to 2,000 words, personality sketches, 
interesting stories about interesting jewelers. 
Authorative stories about gems, watches or 
other jewelry store merchandise. Prefer 
these without any mention of Community 
Plate. Also buy single photos of outstand- 
ing advertising or window displays on Com- 
munity Silver. Pay “within sixty days of 
acceptance, or on publication which ever is 
sooner” at 114 to 3c per word, photos of any 
size, $3.00 up to $8.00. 

Canadian Boating and Camp and Cottage 
Magazine, 345 Adelaide St., W., Toronto, 
Ont., Can. (Eight times a year, 25c). Ap- 
peal is to the yachtsman. Illustrated articles, 
everything pertaining to boats, cruises in 


Canadian waters, prominent Canadian 
yachtsmen, etc. 
American Business, 4660 Ravenswood 


Ave., Chicago, Ill. (Mo. 25c). This suc- 
ceeds American Salesman from the same 
address. Directed to manufacturing and 
wholesaling business executives. Almost a 
closed market except for previously ar- 
ranged assignments but the editors welcome 
good photos and the data of office moderniza- 
tion and new equipment projects. 

American Hatter, 1225 Broadway, New 
York. (Mo. 50c). Of which the American 
Haberdasher and Clothier is a section. “Al- 
ways interested in unsual photographs relat- 
ing to hatting and articles dealing with new 
hat promotions and other phases of the hat 
business.” Pay on acceptance at le per 
words, $2.00 per photo. 

Mayfair, 481 University Ave., Toronto, 
Ont. (Mo. 25c). Mostly restricted to Cana- 
dian society, fashion, sport, etc. But Mr. J. 
Herbert Hodgins, managing editor, wel- 
comes light fiction, 2,000 words or less, for 
which they pay on publication at lc per 
word “or slightly better according to fea- 
ture.” Photos at $2.00 to $2.50 each. 

Alaska Sportsman, Ketchikan, Alaska. 
(Mo. 15c). This new magazine pays low 
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HROUGHOUT the _ world, 

wherever a writer’s typewriter 
is parked, you will usually find next 
to it a copy of Writer’s Dicgsrt, 
leading, largest and foremost writ- 
ers’ magazine. Beginning writers, 
editors, publishers, professional 
writers, newshaws, producers, even 
—for a reason we haven't been able 
to figure out—the Japanese am- 
bassador, read Writer’s DicEst. 
This professional, accurate, helpful 
monthly magazine is an impetus to 
get to work, an incentive to go to 
your typewriter and knock out 
“copy.” 
Each month WrRiTER’s DicEstT offers you 
instructive articles on different phases of 
free lance writing, detailed classified mar- 
ket letters, and a bright newsy Forum 
department. To any active writer, 
Writer's Dicest pays for itself the first 
day he receives it. Learn to rely on the 
Dicest to keep abreast of magazine and 
book publishing world. Few dollars you 
can spend will bring you so much chance 
for profit as a subscription to the DIcEsT. 


Study over this fine choice of 


premiums 


(J One Year subscription to Writer’s Digest AND 
a postpaid copy of Roget's Thesaurus......$2.75 
(1 One Year subscription AND Jack Woodford’s 
“Trial and Error’—the best book for the pro- 
fessional writer .......... .00 
One Year subscription and a Webster’s Dic- 
tionary $2.00 
(0 One Year subscription and The Writer’s Mar- 
ket. For description see page 4.00 
(1) One Year subscription AND the book “The 
$2.00 

= 





0 





36 Dramatic Situations” 
One Year subscription and the book ‘‘Elements 
of Plot Construction”..... $2.00 
0) Six month’s subseriptiom................ccsscsscosssses $1.00 








WRITER’S DIGEST, 

22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Enter my one year subscription to Writer's 
Digest and send me the book ‘ 


". I enclose $ 
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THE OLDEST WRITERS’ SERVICE 


Founded in 1893 by James Knapp Reeve 


Offers EXPERT criticism and 
upon short stories, long stories, articles, poetry. 
THAT DEFT TOUCH that only experience is able 
to give has reclaimed many a heretofore unsalable 
manuscript. Gratified clients come back year after 
year for the constructive criticism which turns re- 
jections into acceptances. 

Particular attention is given to instructing begin- 
ners in technic of writing and editorial requirements. 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


Special rates for criticism, revision, typing, marketing 
ank and Clients’ References 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


AGNES M. REEVE, Franklin, O. 


marketing advice 





















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and accurately, carbon free; 35c per thou- 
sand words. Verse, 2c per line, minor corrections, 
mailed flat. Fee should accompany manuscript. 
Inquiries invited. 

HATTIE KUJAK 


DODGE - - . - - WISCONSIN 

















THE PLOT BUILDER! 


An endless source 


of pilot suggestions for short 50c 
stories, short shorts, movies, etc. 
Compact and complete. Postpaid 


BLUEGRASS BUREAU — NEWPORT, KENTUCKY 
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© PROFESSIONAL 
> MANUSCRIPT CRITICISM 


» For reading and opinion—why your manuscript 
sell—send $1 with any ’script up to 
Add 15c for each thousand more 
> and prepay the postage. This includes sales 
possibilities. For full letter of professional 
§ criticism with side annotations on your style, 
» dialogue, plot, characterization, etc., and how 
>» to rebuild your material, send $1.75 for 3,000 
>» words—2Z0c for each thousand more. If it can 

be sold, we will pound every market till we sell 
» it. Write first if you wish. 


4 MANUSCRIPT BUREAU, 
> 3186 Broadway New York 














of men and women to become successful 


authors. S. T. C.’s professional, construc- 
tive training and services will—if any- 
2p gees you to earn money by your writing. 
se t coupon ,to request free book, “The Way 
Past the Editor.’ 


SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1836 Champa Street, Denver, Colo. 


Without obligation send me a copy of the free 
book, “The Way Past the Editor.” 
DROID ccesenccesecctvcccesacvesacossoeocsessenesvecsovesceqsnasseensucceusovenconese 
PIED. \sxiscsdbsenmntaniinitiessseieessveniisnbiaabenntentimeinnbinees 


WRITER’s DIGEST 
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rates at present, 14c per word, 50c to $1.00 
per photo, preferably 5x7 glossy, on Alaska 
outdoors, game and fur-bearing animals and, 
especially, fact hunting and fishing adven- 
tures. 

Defender Trade Bulletins. This is a small 
but lively house magazine published “about 
seven times a year” by Defender Photo Sup- 
ply Co., Inc., Rochester, N. Y., circulating 
to dealers and professional photographers, 
Buy short “experience” articles, if applicable 
and practical, technique of photography and 
especially the selling or merchandising end. 
Do not buy “purely inspirational”—must 
have a service feature, practical from the 
standpoint of portrait, commercial or in- 
dustrial photography. Pay $10.00 for text, 
$12.00 to $15.00 with illustration, 

Canadian Countryman, 204 Richmond St., 
W., Toronto 2, Ont. (Wk. 5c). “Rarely buy 
articles from the United States—but do buy 
short stories which must appeal to farm read- 
About Yc per word after publication. 

American Builder and Building Age, 105 
W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. (Mo. 25c). 
Salaried staff supplies most of the news and 
articles, but always interested in “short how- 
to-do-it articles, preferably with _ illustra- 
tion.” $10.00 per page on publication. 

Architectural Record, 119 W. 40th St, 
New York. (Mo. 50c). Calls for “single 
photos of current American architecture, 
public buildings, unusual store fronts, low- 
cost cottages. Subjects must be new and 
exclusive and of pronounced merit for which 
they pay $2.50 and up, on acceptance. 
Cemetery, 520 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. Mr. Prettyman, the editor, 
advises their man needs for 1935 
have now been filled. 

Associated Newspapers, 247 W. 43rd St, 
New York, advise: “At present time we are 
not in market for new material of any kind.” 

Liquid Carbonic Co., 3100 S. Kedsie Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Manufacturers of bottling ma- 
chinery have discontinued their house maga- 
zine Liquid Bottler. But they “will pay 
$5.00 for negative and print of acceptable 
bottling plant interior views showing Liquid 
Carbonic equipment.” Address G. T. Jahnke 

H. Crane. 

Eugenics, New Haven, Conn. “No longer 

published.” 
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The Writers Market 











General, Literary, and Fiction 


The American Magazine, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Sumner Blossom, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25 cents a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
fiction stories, 3,500 to 6,000 words; short short 
stories up to 1,500 words; and novelettes up to 
20,000 words. Most of our articles are specially 
arranged for. We do not use photographs, and 
very little poetry. We report within a week and 
pay on acceptance, according to merit.” 

The Army and Navy Courier, 9th floor Smith- 
Young Tower, San Antonio Texas. Captain Mc- 
Kenzie J. Sullivan, Editor. Issued monthly; 15 
cents a copy; $1 a year. “We use technical Mili- 
tary articles and action photographs. We report on 
manuscripts within one month and pay according 
to merit, after publication.” 


Bandwagon, “The Magazine of the Southwest,” 
Insurance Bldg., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Mar- 
tin Heflin, Editor. Issued monthly; 15 cents a 
copy; $1 a year. ‘We use short short fiction, 
500 to 1,200 words; articles debunking popular 
institutions, customs and dogma; light verse; essays 
a la Woollcott, 500 to 1,000 words; cartoons, 
finished and ideas; gags; newsprint fillers, pre- 
ferably Southwestern news; occasionally serious 
verse of sonnet length. These must all be handled 
in a smart, sophisticated, ‘New Yorker-ish’ style. 
We do not report on manuscripts until two weeks 
after receipt and we pay % cent a word, on pub- 
lication.” 


Calgary Eye-Opener, Box 2068, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. Annette Fawcett, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25 cents a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
use jokes up to 200 words; short humor; epigrams; 
cartoons. We use only a limited amount of poetry, 
and pay 10 cents a line for it. We report on all 
manuscripts within ten days, and pay $1 for gags 
and $3 for cartoons, on publication.” 


Country Gentleman, Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. Philip S. Rose, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 10 cents a copy; 5 years for $2. 
“We use short stories; either action, romance, 
mystery, or humor; not more than 6,500 words in 
length. Also full-length serials. Extreme sophisti- 
cation and realism are avoided. A wide variety 
of other material is used, but only a study of the 
magazine will show what is likely to interest 
Country Gentleman editors. We report within 
exceptional material, on acceptance.” 

Everyday Science and Mechanics, 99 Hudson 
Street, New York City. H. Gernsback, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly; 10 cents a copy; twelve is- 
sues for $1. “We use scientific material on con- 
struction; how-to-make-it, experimental, shop 
mechanics, and similar types, about 1,000 words 
or shorter. Also illustrations, photos, kinks, etc.” 

Home Circle, 179 East Second Street, Winona, 
Minnesota. Dorothy Leicht, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 5 cents a copy; 25c a year. “We use decent 
lead stories, 2,500 to 3,500 words in length; short 
stories, 1,200 to 1,800 words; shorts from 50 to 
150 words. Also articles, 300 to 800 words. We pay 
average rates on publications.” 





LEARN FICTION SOLIDLY 


Do you want real results or only gaudy claims? 


I do only 


one thing—take your artistic and commercial fiction ability, 


whatever it may be, and increase it 


I promise only sincere 


work to make you feel your fees to me were a very g00 


investment. 


Jonest diagnosis of your 


prospects; thorough 


constructive criticism of fiction and articles; a ‘‘one-man’’ 


course of 


instruction—no set 
mined by your individual needs 
poetry, plays or scenarios 


provram but entirely deter- 
No assistants, marketing, 
An intensive four-lesson Course. 


Neither 4 nor 40 lessons can cover fiction, but this Course 
aims to set you on your feet and teach you to walk alone, 
guarding against mechanical rules, meeting your individual 


needs 


Back of me are 25 years as mavazine editor (Ad- 


venture, Delineator, ete.) and 6 as independent teacher and 


critic; my standing 
developer of new 


Write for Booklet B. 


is 


writers; my 


particularly as finder and 
three books are standard, 
Special service for advanced writers. 


known, 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman - Carmel, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Expertly and promptly on quality paper. 
Minor corrections 


thousand words. 
and grammar. 
Poetry 2e¢ per line. 


Carbon copy 


40c per 
in punctuation 
free, extras 10c each. 


Returned flat. My service as- 


sures your satisfaction. 


RICHARD ROACH 


Hopkinton Road 


Concord, New Hampshire 








PHOTO-MARKETS 


THIRD EDITION 




























A better marketing guide, arranged in groups, 
listing 1500 markets for photographs—trades 
news and other articles, with or without pho- 
tos. Illustrated material sells easiest—make 







your camera 
cents. 


JOHN P. LYONS, Box 25, Baltimore, 


pay. 
Descriptive circular “10-W” 


Sent postpaid for fifty 


free. 


Md. 











Do You Need Help 
With Your Screen Story? 


them? 


screen story. 


ing 





Are your ideas for a scenario discarded 
because you do not know how to present 


Writers must know the needs of the 


Part of my service is de- 


signed to assist you with this very problem, 
and sixteen years in the industry have 
shown me the value of this help. 

Not only do I SELL good stories to the 


studios, but equally important, I help you 
create salable scenarios out of YOUR 
material! 


I do not need to stress the demand of 
producers for original, clever, outstand- 
stories — my 1934 
$50,000 testify to this. 

I do want YOU to help me supply the 
studios with the stories they are seeking. 


sales of over 


Write today for FREE booklet. 


No copyright or revision scheme! 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. 


Hollywood, Calif. 


Dept. WD 
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CORRESPONDENTS WANTED! 
Two Centsa Word . . $3. Photo 


We need resident free lance correspondents with 
trade journal ge who can dig up good newsy 
stories and usable photos in the following places: 


ALA. - Montgomery, Mobile. ARIZ. - Phoenix, Tucson. ARK. - 
Little Rock, Hot Springs. CAL. - Sacramento. DEL. - Wilmington. 
GA. - Atlanta, Macon. IND. - Indianapolis, Evansville, Terre 
Haute. LOWA - Davenport, Des Moines, Sioux City. KAS, - 
Topeka, Hutchinson. KY. - Lexington, Frankfort. LA. - Shreve- 

rt. ME. - Portland, Bangor. MASS. - Lowell, Springfield. MICH. 

nsing, Saginaw. MINN. - Duluth. MISS. - Jackson, Greenville. 
MO. - Joplin, Springfield, St. Joseph. MONT. - Butte, Missoula. 
NEB. - Lincoln, N. Platte. NEV. - Reno. N. H.- Manchester. 
N. M. - Albuquerque, Santa Fe. N. Y.- Rochester, Binghamton. 
N. C. - Charlotte, Raleigh, Ashville. N. D. - Fargo, Minot, Grand 
Forks. OHIO - Toledo, Youngstown, Columbus. OKLA. - Tulsa. 
ORE. - Salem, Medford. S. C. - Charleston, Columbia. S. D. - Ab- 
erdeen, Sioux Falls. TENN. - Nashville, Chattanooga, Knoxville. 
TEX. - Houston, El Paso, Amarillo. VT. - Burlington, Rutland. 
W. VA. - Wheeling, Huntington, Charleston, WIS, - Madison. 
WY. - Cheyenne, Casper. 


Rates as headlined above—payment on publication. 
Sample copies and detailed requirements furnished. 
Outline your qualifications briefly in a letter to the 
editor. 


GENERAL TRANSPORTATION 


Published by The Roger Williams Company 
1608 East 24th St., Cleveland, Ohio 











THREE WINNERS! 


Three winners in the WRITER’S DI- 
GEST short story contest that has just 


ended are SIMPLIFIED FICTION 
WRITING students — Frances Heath, 
Orlena Pinkston, and C. B. Mitchell. 
Further evidence of what this new and 
practical method of learning to write can 
do for you ... climaxing the best of all 
evidence—sales month after month. 


SIMPLIFIED FICTION WRITING is 
not the usual academic, stereotyped, 
course. Prepared by a popular author 
who has sold over 7 million words of ma- 
terial, and who is still selling at the rate 
of 45,000 words a month, it represents 
the condensed knowledge of years of ac- 
tual selling. No marks, grades, or diplo- 
mas; just practical commercial training 
..-. PLUS a marketing service, included 
FREE. 
Won’t you fill out the coupon below? Find 
out what SIMPLIFIED FICTION WRITING can 
can do for YOU. 
SIMPLIFIED FICTION WRITING ' 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York. 

I am interested in learning more about SIM- 
PLIFIED FiCTION WRITING. Please send me 
compiete information at no obligation to myself. 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers 


The Home Craftsman, Pulitzer Bldg., 63 Park 
Row, New York City. Mr. H. J. Hobbs, Editor, 
Issued bi-monthly; 15 cents a copy; 80 cents a 
year. “We use how-to-make-it construction articles 
accompanied by photographs, workshop hints ; text, 
1 cent a word, photographs, $2 to $3.” 

Illustrated Mechanics, Kansas City, Missouri. 
E. A. Weishaar, Editor. Issued monthly; 5 cents 
a copy; 25 cents a year. “We use homecraft arti- 
cles, workshop projects, hints for the handyman in 
the shop and home. Word limit, 1,000 words: 
illustrations are essential. We report on manu- 
scripts within a week and pay % cent to 1 cent 
a word, on acceptance.” 

Life, 60 East 42nd Street, New York City, 
George T. Eggleston, Editor. Issued monthly; 15 
cents a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use humorous, 
satirical material. Topical paragraphs, for which 
we pay $3; light prose up to 1,200 words, 6 cents 
and up; cartoon ideas, $5 and up. We do not want 
photographs. We like poetry up to 36 lines, and 
pay 75 cents a line for good verse. We report on 
all manuscripts within ten days and pay immedi- 
ately on acceptance.” 

Modern Living, 131 West 30th Street, New York 
City. Julian Funt, Editor. Issued monthly; 25 
cents a copy; $2 a year. “We are interested in 
health stories, particularly those handled from a 
drugless angle. The magazine features articles 
ou diet, personal recovery stories, practical health 
hints, of a self-health nature and those which 
may be applied at home. Occasionally we use 
photographs. No poetry. We report on manv- 
scripts within ten days. Articles are 1,500 words 
in length. We pay % cent to 2 cents a word, on 
publication.” 

Modern Mechanix and Inventions, 529 South 
Seventh Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota. William 
J. Kostka, Editor. Issued monthly; 15 cents a 
copy. $1.50 a year. “We feature articles on 
developments in mechanics, science, invention, in- 
dustry and sports, 2,000 words or less. By-lines 
of or interviews with leaders in these fields are 
welcomed. Authoritative stories giving advance to 
motorists and auto mechanics desired. Good photo- 
graphs necessary for all articles. 

We also want articles, accompanied by drawings 
or plans, describing how to build models, furniture 
radios, boats, etc., and how to do tricks, stunts, 
etc. Photographs of scientific development, in- 
ventions, novelties, and interesting events in the 
mechanical field, accompanied by brief stories—$3 
to $5 each. Rates on all features very accordin’ 
to quality of story. Usual rates are 2 cents a 
word and up. Kinks for home workshop fans and 
mechanics are $3 each. We do not want poetry 
We report on manuscripts within ten days, and 
pay on acceptance.” 

Mother’s Home Life and The Houschold Guest, 
179 East Second Street, Winona, Minnesota. 
Dorothy Leicht, Editor. Issued monthly; 5 cents 

copy; 25 cents a year. “We want a deceit, 
jolly type of lead story, up to 3,500 words; short 
stories, 1,200 to 1,800 words; shorts 50 to 150 
words. Articles up to 800 words. We pay average 
rates, on publication.” 

Our Army, 160 Jay Street, Brooklyn, New York. 
George A. Harter, Editor. Issued monthly; 25 
cents a copy; $3 a year. An Army magazine 0 
popular appeal. “We use short short stories, 1, 
words in length; articles of opinion, up to 
words; humor, cartoons, poetry. All material must 
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have a United States Army background, either war 
or peace time. We report promptly and pay % 
cent a word, on publication.” 

Popular Mechanics Magasine, 200 East Ontario 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. L. K. Weber, Managing 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25 cents a copy; $2.50 a 
year. “We use material in the field of science, 
mechanics and invention, with news, adventure or 
achievement angle, stressing human interest and 
wide appeal, among general readers. Short articles, 
with or without photographs, up to 250 words. 
Feature articles, with a dozen or more action 
photographs, up to 2,500 words. Prefer articles 
conveying information that the average person can 
use in a practical way. We do not want poetry. 
We report within one day, and pay 1 cent a word 
for prose; $3 for photographs, on acceptance.” 

Popular Science Monthly, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Raymond J. Brown, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; 15 cents a copy; $1.50 a year. We 
want feature articles of 3,000 words or less, which 
either tell a news story in the field of science, 
interpret some recent scientific event, or deal with 
the scientific aspects of some subject that is much 
before the public. Short, illustrated items of 100 
to 400 words in length, are also wanted. These 
are descriptions of new machines, tools labor- 
saving devices and mechanical appliances for the 
home, the automobile, the radio set, the motor boat, 
the office or factory, the farm, for sports and 
games, etc. They must be illustrated with photc- 
graphs. All articles for Popular Science Monthly 
must be written in a brisk, journalistic style. Our 
rates are $3 for shorts, and 10 cents a word for 
exceptional material, on acceptance.” 

Plain Talk Magazine, 1003 K Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. Morris A. Bealle, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly ; 25 cents a copy; $2.50 a year. “We 
print suppressed news of politics and other news 
which has been left out by the newspapers and 
other magazines. We want the photographs of 
the authors. We report on manuscripts within 
two weeks but do not pay for material.” 

Real America, “The Magazine of Outspoken 
Truth,” Palmolive Bldg., 919 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. Edwin Baird, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25 cents a copy; $2.50 a year. 
“We use non-fiction articles up to 3,000 words; 
short fillers, humorous miscellany. Departmental 
copy. We also want photographs. We report 
within one week and pay 1 cent a word and up, 
either on acceptance or on publication.” 





Rotarian Magazine, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. Leland D. Case, Editor. Issued 


monthly; 25 cents a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
articles dealing with current social and economic 
problems handled authoritatively ; very little fiction, 
only a story or two a year; some articles on other 
countries portraying the lives and customs of peo- 
ple; an occasional humorous piece. Because of a 
rather extensive foreign audience, articles must 
be handled from a broader viewpoint than is the 
case with a magazine chiefly American in circula- 
tion, Photographs are important. We report within 
ten a. and pay on acceptance, according to 
meri 


Rural Progress me _22 West Monroe 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. L. K. Childers, Editor. 
Issued monthly : 10c a copy. We use short short 
Stories, 1,000 to 1,800 words; articles, 1,500 to 
2400 words; farm business 'shorts, 500 words. 
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ON SALE 


NOW fer 25! 


“The Writer's 1935 Year Book and 


Market Guide’ 
for writer’s 
ne 


’ hits an all-time high 
magazines. 


Examine a 


copy today at your nearest news- 


stand. 


© 8 6 


Book 


16-page, 2-color section. 
A writer’s calendar for a full year. 


Leaves From An Editor’s Note 


By Sumner Newton Blossom, editor 


The American. 


®@ How I Write 
By Norvell Page 


© Four Ways to Slant Fiction 


By Lurton Blassingame 


© The Essentials of a Successful 


Writer 


By Darragh Aldrich 
All Reliable Fiction Markets 
A Complete Radio Play 


By Don Becker 
© We Want Books 


By August Lenniger 
© How Louis Bromfield Writes 


By A. L. Fierst 


New Stars of 1934-5. 


Scenes from Writer’s Colonies 


A magazine that became 


a smash 


hit overnight. 


On sale NOW at your nearest 
downtown newsstand. “The Writ- 
ers 1935 Year Book and Market 


Guide”’ is only 25c. 
cannot supply you, 
rect to 


If your dealer 
send 25c di- 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th Street 


Cincinnati, O. 
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MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately 
typed, carbon and du- 
Plicate outside pages free; 50c per thousand words; 
rates for book lengths. Poetry 2c per line. Minor 
corrections (if requested). Mailed flat. Postage 
one way. Fee should accompany manuscript. In- 
quiries invited. 


LAURA G. MUNDY 
1105 Maple Street Columbia, S. C. 








POEMS ¢- SONGS 


We Want Original Popular, Semi-Popular or Sacred 
Poems and Songs for Immediate Consideration. 
Kindly enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope 
with all inquiries or material submitted. 


M. M. M. MUSIC PUBLISHERS 
Dept. O. D. Studio Bldg. Portiand, Ore. 








EXPRESSION 


The Friendly Magazine 
GOOD POEMS MANY PRIZES 
$2 a year. Sample Copies 25 cents. Always 
glad to hear from you. 


STARDUST and DREAMS 


Poetry Anthology 
1935 
POEMS RECEIVED NOW 
Bigger and better than ever. Beautiful in 
contents and format. Many celebrities repre- 


sented. 
GAYREN PRESS 
76 Heights Road Ridgewood, N. J. 


Write To Sell 


My Students Are Selling Stories 














Bert Mitchell Anderson, foremost in- 
structor in story build up, is showing the 
largest classes in the world how to sell 
stories and serials, articles and scenarios. 
The Saturday Evening Post, Collier’s, 
Liberty, Esquire, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Hal Roach Studios, National Broadcast- 
ing Co., leading syndicates have purchased 
stories from his students. 


THE ACID TESTS FOR STORIES 
WILL SHOW YOU HOW TO SELL. 





eees Saeeeeeeeeeeesseseseseeseeces- 
ececceceseesssesesssses : 


BERT MITCHELL ANDERSON, Suite 212, ‘ 
Spring Arcade Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. . 
Please send me further information. I am enclosing H 
my first page for your Acid Test criticism, and sug- H 
gestions. I enclose a stamped self-addressed envelope. H 
This, of course, does not place me under any obligation. § 
; 

‘ 

s 
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Poetry. Also brief articles on beauty, home deco- 
ration, canning, cooking, etc., up to 1,000 words in 
length. We report on manuscripts as promptly as 
possible, and pay good rates on acceptance.” 


Saturday Evening Post, The Curtis Publishing 
Company, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa, 
George Horace Lorimer, Editor. Issued weekly; 
5 cents a copy; $2 a year. “We use fiction and 
articles, balancing information and comment on the 
issues of the day with entertainment. Photographs 
for special articles are secured mainly through 
agencies and new services. We use very little 
verse, but are glad to give prompt reading to any- 
thing submitted. Our editorial slant is so varied 
that we advise writers to study the magazine care- 
fully before submitting any material. We report 
on manuscripts promptly and pay on acceptance.” 


Successful Living, 132 West 31st Street, New 
York City. Julian Funt, Editor. Issued monthly, 
Price: 25 cents a copy; $3 a year. “This magazine 
is devoted to current psychology. The editors are 
interested in unusual articles on current psychology, 
particularly competently handled case reports, re- 
sults of psychological experiments and interesting 
interpretations of newer trends in the psychological 
field. We do use photographs. We report on manu- 
scripts within ten days, and pay % cent to 2 cents 
a word, on publication.” 


Town Tidings, 319 Main Street, Buffalo, New 
York. C. Webster, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15 cents a copy; $1 a year. “Our principal need is 
for short humorous anecdotes with a Buffalo 
background for our “Tidings Around the City” 
department. We also use satirical skits on up-to- 
date topical subjects, 1,000 words in length. Also 
short fiction leaning toward the humorous or far- 
cial type, about 1,500 words. We use five or six 
cartoons each month and occasionally short verse 
of the lighter sophisticated type. Report is made 
within two weeks. Prose is paid for at 1 cent a 
word after publication. We do not want photo- 
graphs. We report on all manuscripts within two 
weeks, and pay 1 cent a word for prose, after pub- 
lication.” 


Sport and Outdoors 
Baseball Magazine, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
ity. F. Lane, Editor. Issued monthly ; 20 cents 
a copy; $2 a year. “We use only Major League 
baseball. No fiction is wanted. We pay ¥% cent 
a word on publication.” 


Bird-Lore, 1775 Broadway, New York City. 
Willham Vogt, Associated Editor. Issued bi-month- 
ly; 30 cents a copy; $1.50 a year. “We are de- 
voted to the conservation of wild birds and mam- 
mals and educational matter pertaining thereto. 
We also want photographs of wild birds. We pay 
only for the photographs.” 








Field and Stream, 578 Madison Avenue, New 
York City. Ray P. Holland, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; 25 cents a copy; $2.50 a year. We like hunt- 
ing and fishing, camping and kindred sports articles, 
2,500 to 3,000 words in length. Live hunting and 
fishing copy, with plenty of action, unusual, au- 
thentic, and interesting. Photographs are essential. 
We report within a week and pay 1 cent a wor' 
our acceptance.” 
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Outdoor Life, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. Raymond J. Brown, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
15 cents a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use feature 
articles up to 300 words, dealing with the dramatic, 
humorous, and adventurous phases of fishing, hunt- 
ing, etc. They must be profusely illustrated with 
unposed action photographs of the finest —. 
Also well-illustrated news articles up to 3,000 
words of topical interest to sportsmen everywhere. 
Personality sketches of 1,000 words or so telling 
of picturesque characters of the outdoors. We also 
use ‘how-to-make’ and ‘how-to-do’ articles of any 
length up to 3,000 words, giving specific, non-tech- 
nical information and practical hints about hunting, 
fishing, camping, etc. Unusual nature stories. 
Notes on new equipment. Photographs. We re- 
port on mant scripts at once and pay good rates, 
on acceptance.” 


The Sporting Me | Tenth and Olive Streets, 
St. Louis, Missouri. E. G. Brands, Editor. Issued 
weekly; 10c a copy; Ss a year. “We use human 
interest and statistical stories on baseball and in- 
dividual in the game. Feature stuff particularly 
wanted between October and April; little can be 
used during the summer months because of the 
lack of space. Articles may run from 600 to 
3,000 words. The editor would appreciate a brief 
resume of longer manuscripts before they are sub- 
mitted. No fiction; no poetry. We report on 
manuscripts promptly and pay $5 a column on 


’ 


acceptance.” 





Sport and Outdoors 

The Sportsman, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. Issued monthly; 50 cents a copy; 
$4 a year. Richard E. Danielson, Editor. “Inter- 
ested in materia] on an amateur sport, land, sea, 
and sky. Intending contributors should first write 
a letter to the managing editor, Mr. Daniel Roch- 
ford, describing the available contribution.” 


Turf and Sport Digest, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Edgar G. Horn, Editor. Issued monthly; 35 cents 
a copy; $3.50 a year. “We use fiction about horse 
racing, 3000 to 5000 words; and articles 3000 to 
5000 words. Also biographies and autobiographies 
of people prominent in the sport. Photographs. 
We report promptly, and pay 75 cents per one 
hundred words, within thirty days of acceptance.” 


Religious Magazines 

America, 329 West 108th Street, New York City. 
The Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S. J., Editor. Issued 
weekly; 10 cents a copy; $4 a year. National 
Catholic Review. “We use factual articles on mat- 
ters of timely interest, 1500 to 1800 words in 
length. No photographs. We report as soon as 
possible, and pay one cent a word on publication.” 


The Ave Maria, Notre , Indiana. Rev. 
Patrick J. Carroll, a C., Editor. Issued week- 
ly; 10c a copy; $3 a year. “We use short stories, 
essays (not over 300 words), short poems, verse 
and stories for Young People’s Department; all 
with a Catholic background, but not pietistic. No 
photographs. We report on manuscripts shortly 
after submission.” 


The Churchman, 19 East 47th Street, New York 
City. Guy Emery Shipler, Litt. D., Editor. Is- 
sued bi-weekly ; 20 cents a copy; $4 a year. Na- 
tional liberal organ of the Episcopal Church. “We 
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CANADIAN AND 
PACIFIC COAST WRITERS 


Here is the Submission Service you have 
always wanted. An intelligent and syste- 
matic MAILING SERVICE in the heart of 
New York's publishing district. 


Consider your past experience in submitting 
manuscripts to eastern publications; the cost of 
mailing and remailing—the farce and madden- 
ning waste of time in having your script make a 
five thousand mile trip to travel four blocks! 
Last, but not least, that hopeless sinking feeling 
which comes with the third rejection slip. No 
wonder you often shelve a worthwhile story that 
might click with Editor No. four or five. 


Send us your stories or articles with a list of 
the markets you want them to reach. We 
guarantee to get them there within a few 
hours of their arrival or return to this office. 
TERMS, 

Any script up to 10,000 words—50c for each submission 
Any script over 10,000 words—75c for each submission 
(Check or Money Order must accompany all scripts.) 
THAT IS a” — PAY. rv Jones 
EN ON SAL 

When a script is a remaining submissions cred- 
ited to client's account. Checks forwarded same day 
as received. Unsold scripts promptly returned with 
history card, editors’ comments and rejection slips. 
LET'S TAKE THE DRUDGERY OUT OF MARKETING! 





WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


_ 256 WEST 55th STREET — NEW YORK CITY 








WIN $$ in CONTESTS! 


HEALEY’S CONTEST BULLETIN lists the “‘eream’” of con- 
tests monthly, offering thousands of cash prizes for Photos, 
Jokes, Essays, Poems, Letters, Stories, Recipes, ete. Also win- 
ning entries and articles to help YOU win! Rates $2 yearly. 
SPECIAL—Subscription now only $1.25 yearly. Latest copy 20 
cents—none free. Order yours NOW and win your share! 


WILLIAM U. HEALY 
20 W. Washington Oklahoma City, Okla. 








MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
By expert typist, accurately and promptly at 40c 
per thousand words. Good quality bond paper, and 
carbon copy. Mailed flat. Book lengths, 30c per 
thousand words; poetry, le per line. First class 
work guaranteed. 


MARGARET MURPHY 
4526 Evans Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 











3000 WRITERS 


can’t be wrong! This is the number we have served satis- 


factorily during the past year. We cannot guarantee a sale 
for your manuscript. but we can and do guarantee a frank, 
honest, and complete report as to its salability at no cost 
to you OUR OFFER: Send us your manuscript with two 
stamped, self-addressed envelopes (for report and for re- 
turn of script), but with no money or fees of any kind. 
We will read and study the manuscript and give you, with 
utmost promptness, a complete market analysis of it with- 
out charge or obligation of any nature on your part. Lowest 
terms for revision and. sale Manuscripts promptly re- 


turned if you are dissatisfied with any particular. This 
service offers you your only opportunity of learning, in ad- 
vance of parting with your cash, just what is wrong with 
your work—if anything. AdGress all scripts and other cor- 
respondence to the home office. 


THE CENTRAL AGENCY 


HOME OFFICE: BELLE PLAINE - - KANSAS 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





POETS KNOW IT 


Verse is an art, with an entire technique of its own. For $1 
and stamp I will give you technical pointers on one poem, sin- 
cere friendly analysis of your ability. But please do not write 
me unless you are willing to invest $1 and stamp. Most of my 
students had never sold. Now appearing widely. 

Contributor to the Nation, New Yorker, Lit. Digest, 

F. P. A.’s Conning Tower, C. S. Monitor, Sat. Rev. 

of Lit., Amer. Poetry Journal, Thomas Moult’s Best 

Poems, O’Brien’s Best Short Stories, ete., etc. 


ANNE HAMILTON 


834 Dunsmuir Avenue Los Angeles, Calif. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Exeellent work on good quality bond paper. Minor 
corrections. Free carbon copy if requested. Extra 
first sheet. 35c per thousand. Book lengths 30c 
per thousand words. 


JUDITH BIERY 


28 Dennis Street Monte Vista, Colo. 


WANTED 


Rejected Short Stories and Fact Articles to rewrite. 
Two thousand words or less—two dollars; additional 
seventy-five cents a thousand. Serviee includes 
thorough revision, typing, and prompt return of 
manuscript to you postpaid. 


WRITERS’ AID SERVICE 
Asheville, N. C. 








“The Pines” 











(1) SECRETS OF SELLING VERSE; (2) SIGNS 
POETS AND MARKERS, Road Information for Hitchhikers 
Along the Literary Highway; (3) VERSE TECHNIQUE SIMPLI- 
FIED; (4) VERSE FORMS OLD AND NBW! (5) THE PRAC- 
TICAL RHYMER, handbook-rhyme dictionary; (6) FIRST AID 
FOR FICTIONISTS, with market list. Nos. 1-2-3-4 include 900 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS. Hach book, $1; any 2, $1.75; 3, 
$2.50; 4, $3.00; 5, $3.50; 6, $4.00. Send self-addressed, stamped 
envelope fer Kaleidograph 1935 Prize Program, $110 cash; free 
anthology plan, poetry beok contest, Grapho-Analysis, ete. 

KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Monthly, $2 a year, 25¢ a copy) 
702 N. Vernon Street 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
Wanted — All Subjects 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 


470 N. Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 


A STRAIGHT-FORWARD 
SALES SERVICE 


HETHER you are an experienced writer er 

a beginner seeking your first literary 
agency connection you can use our sales service. 
The Central Marketing Service is a literary 
agency in the strictest sense of the term. 

We have no “plots” or courses of instruction. 
We do not engage in revision or collaboration. 
Our business is exclusive—the sale of worth- 
while manuscripts. If we feel that your work 
requires revision before sale, we will tell you, 
but will not undertake revision unless there is a 
guaranteed market for the script. When you 
send us your story, poem or book for marketing 
you may be certain of an unbiased opinion. 

We have prepared an attractive booklet de- 
tailing our sales service. In addition, it contains 
information that should be in the possession of 
every author. It will be mailed without charge 
upon request. Send your name and address to 


CENTRAL MARKETING SERVICE 
049 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


Dallas, Texas 
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use articles that are not more than 1200 words in 
length. No payment.” 

The Epworth Herald, 740 Rush Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. W. E. J. Gratz, Editor. Issued bi-weekly ; 
five cents a copy; $1.25 a year. “A Journal For 
Youth.” “We use short stories, 1200 to 1500 words 
in length; serials, 10,000 to 15,000 words; articles 
on nature, school, travel, religion, current prob- 
lems, and significant personalities and _ events, 
1200 to 1500 words. Our readers are young people 
of high-school and college age, and subject matter 
should be of such nature as to interest this group. 
We prefer fiction material that represents high 
ideals, but we do not want that which obviously 
draws a moral. We do not want simply factual 
articles; manuscripts submitted as features should 
be made personal or informal. We want articles 
that are informational, but they must at the same 
time be colorful and inspiring. Photographs. We 
report on manuscripts at once, and pay one-half 
cent a word for prose; 15 cents a line for poetry, 
on publication.” 


Evangelical Tidings, 1724 Chouteau Avenue, St. 
Louis, Missouri. Mare Rose Remmel, Assistant 
Edtor. Issued weekly; $1 a year. Young people’s 
paper for church schools. “We use short stories, 
up to 3000 words; poems, 6 to 20 lines, on nature, 
special day, humorous, religious, social. Illus- 
trated articles, on nature, travel, social problems, 
and general topics, up to 2000 words. Photographs. 
We report on manuscripts as soon as possible, and 
pay 20 cents per hundred words, after acceptance; 
five cents a line for verse.” 


The Lookout, Eighth and Cutter Streets, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Guy P. Leavitt, Editor. Issued 
weekly ; $1.25 a copy. “We are interested in news, 
articles, fiction, and instruction of interest to mem- 
bers of Christian Bible schools. We want human 
interest fiction for adults and older young people. 
Timely articles about the educational departments 
of the church. Playlets suitable for presentation 
by the average group in the average Bible school. 
Lengths: 1700 to 2000 words. Photographs. No 
poetry. We pay one-half cent a word after ac- 
ceptance.” 


Pax, A Catholic Monthly, 960 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Rev. Eckhard Koehle, O. S. B., 
Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 15 cents a 
copy; $1.50 a year. “We want articles on art, 
music, or literature of the church; on topics of 
current interest, national and international; about 
2000 to 2500 words in length. Stories of 2000 
words, with Catholic viewpoint. Some poetry. A 
limited number of photographs. We report within 
two weeks and pay one-hali cent a word, after 
publication.” 


The Religious Telescope, 1024 U. B. Bldg., Day- 
ton, Ohio. W. E. Snyder, Editor. Issued weekly; 
$2 a year. “Occasionally we purchase a short story 
or human interest article from the free lance 
writer. These must be less than 2000 words in 
length. We do not pay for poetry. We report on 
manuscripts within a month, and pay a nominal 
fee.” 


NOTE: Clown Magazine has been changed to 
American Humorist. The address is Emaus, Penn- 
sylvania. An all humor magazine. Low pay and 
rather broad humor. 
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BOSTON MARKET LETTER 
(Continued from page 18) 


verse is considered and payment is made on 
acceptance. Jessie Eleanor Moore is editor. 
This is a weekly. 

Junior Christian Endeavor World, for- 
merly issued from 41 Mt. Vernon St., has 
been discontinued. 

Religious 

Advance, formerly known as the Congre- 
gationalist, comes from the Pilgrim Press 
at 14 Beacon St., Rev. William E. Gilroy, 
Editor. Articles along religious lines, and 
human interest material are considered. 
These should be 1,000 to 1,500 words and 
payment is made upon publication. This is 
a weekly. 

Christian Endeavor World, formerly pub- 
lished at 41 Mt. Vernon St., was trans- 
formed, recently, into a quarterly and is 
now published by the Christian Herald pub- 
lishers at 419 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Christian Register, the Unitarian adult 
publication, comes from 25 Beacon St. The 
bulk of the articles are furnished by laymen 
and ministers and are on political move- 
ments, as well as significant religious topics. 
Occasional articles of 1,500 are considered 
and payment is on publication. 

Christian Science Monitor is a newspaper, 
published at Falmouth and Paul Sts. Space 
is limited but it is not entirely a closed mar- 
ket. Free-lance contributions of news fea- 
tures might be considered. Writers, not 
Christian Scientists, should study the paper, 
since unlike competitive newspapers it avoids 
“playing-up” scandal and sensationalism. 

Zion’s Herald is the Methodist Episcopal 
organ published at 581 Boylston St. It is a 
weekly and considers articles of the type 
used in religious papers, buys an occasional 
children’s story, also brief paragraphs to in- 
terest all readers and frequently seasonable 
poetry. Rates are about $3.00 for 1,200 
words. L. O. Hartman, Editor. 

Class 

American Cookery, at 221 Columbus Ave., 
is published by the Boston Cooking School, 
monthly, except July and September. Ar- 
ticles, under 3,000, on domestic science, 
home economics, or authoritive articles on 
home furnishing or home building, prefer- 
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ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 

of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indt- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 

Experienced students or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 

The purpose of this Beginner's Course 
in Writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 

RADUATES of the Beginner's 

Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of 
professional writing, and be able to com- 
pose good readable English in the ap- 
proved editorial style. Only sincere 
students desired. 

The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details and an outline of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you, await sincere inquiries. 








WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in 
Writing. This puts me under no obligation. 





AdArEBB ne eeec.cccccessccceecccsees 








City. State 





z 
ro 
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® 





*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money- 
back guarantee on all enrollments. 













































Able Criticism 
@ Helps Able 
@ Writers Sell 


For fourteen years The 
Criticism Department of 
WRITER'S DIGEST has been 
instrumental in helping hun- 
dreds of writers to success. 





Each script sent to our 
Criticism Department re- 
ceives the personal atten- 
tion of the Editor of WRIT- 
ER'S DIGEST. 


The rates are $I for each 
1,000 words. This includes 
detailed criticism, revision 
suggestions, an analysis of 
your ability, and concrete 
marketing advice taken 
from our own files. Prompt 
service. 


Send scripts with check to 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





WriTeErR’s DIGEst 
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ably with photographs will be considered, 
The usual payment, on acceptance, is lc, but 
for illustrated articles on home furnishings, 
they pay a higher rate. No recipes, please! 

American Mutual Magazine is a house 
organ sent out by the American Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 142 Berkeley St. It is 
mailed, gratis, to policyholders and pros- 
pects who hold workmen’s compensation 
policies. It is also sent to 25,000 manufac- 
turers and employers. Articles on the pre- 
vention of industrial accidents are stressed, 
also those which depict advantages of 
mutual insurance policies. Articles on in- 
dustrial safety, highway accident preven- 
tion, fire prevention, etc., are considered, 
1,000 to 2,000 words. Photographs are used, 
some business verse and payment is on ac- 
ceptance at lc to 4c. Carl S. Crummett is 
Editor. 

American Photography, 428 Newbury St., 
desires no fiction, news, interviews nor 
photographs. It is a monthly carrying 
technical articles on photography, with or 
without illustration. Payment varies and is 
on publication. 

Apothecary is now published at 4 Park 
St. and Carl G. A. Harring is editor. Apo- 
thecary, formerly published at 470 Atlantic 
Ave., is now one of three publications is- 
sued by Eastern Periodicals. The others are 
American Horse Breeder and New England 
Poultryman. 


“Apothecary is a New England retail drug 
journal, covering the retail drug trade and 
is the offical organ of all New England 
State Pharmaceutical Associations. This 
paper buys outside material only rarely and 
then on some unusual experience or promo- 
tional idea.” 

Banker's Magazine. 465 Main St., Cam- 
bridge. This is a monthly read almost ex- 
clusively by officers of commercial banks. Is 
concerned with interests and problems of 
bank officials. Is interested in articles on 
phases of bank management ; what banks are 
doing to cut down costs of operation; 1m 
prove their operation; stories on outstand- 
ing bankers. Best to query first. 


Our Dumb Animals, 180 Longwood _ 
is an adult publication in the interests 0 
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: After a conscientious survey of over a score of publisher's book 
catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the following books 
to its readers. LAll books selected make intere stir ng reading and are 

authoritative. All are sold on a money-back guarantee, 

































































































































































GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION Emotional Values in Fiction Writing....-....0..000-0 ae, |) 
The Correct Word and How to Use It....2...sssi-s..---31.56 : James Knapp Reeve 
J. Turck Baker Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer................... 5.00 
Desk Book of Errors in English Gallishaw 
Frank Vizetelly =o . 
Roget's Thesaurus 1.00 | sin MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 
Peter Mark Roget ne The A 5 gh ga = 3.00 
: Refe Book J ; é 
aa ag Nee 1935 Writer’s & Artist’s Year Book.............cscecce0s 1.75 
f A i Slang 2.50 (Ali Foreign Markets) 
ee ee S006: Cine Wied ea Weetits Wi iisineeis 25 
Students’ Dictionary of Synonyms & Antonyme........ 1.25 POETRY OR VERSE 
Noble & Noble 
1001 Questions and Answers in English Gremmar.. .75 Art So - eons ww» 1.75 
Hathaway : : y 
English Grammar Simplified 1.25 ee oe ager 5 
James C. Fernaid 5 
A Working Grammar of English Language... nee 2.00 aie Se NO Sicccseccnstssanerdocvcnnseunengee’ war 2.50 
enue ent’ Bemapuis PY ies my ly vm 50 
? Donald G. French 
Roget | a Craft of Poetry ———s 
Comprehensive Dictionary 1.00 ; fA 
Funk & Wagnalls Clement Wood — 
Correct Synonyms and Antonyms 2.50 PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
J. T. Baker Art of Inventing Characters 2.50 
Webster’s Dictionary 1.25 Georges Polti 
Write It Right » 1a Thirty-Six Dramatic a eee 1.50 
Ambrose Bierce Georges Polts 
PLAYWRITING Elements of Plot Construction 50 
Playwriting for Profit 3.50 Richard kK. Abbott 
Arthur E. Krows | 3.00 MISCELLANEOUS 
—_—S beiatatate Underworld Prison Siang... 1.00 
Radio Writing 2.50 eediateie for the Writer....... 2.56 
sed Oe SHORT STORY WRITING Prof. H. K. Nison 
ctsticn © 3 2.50 ahemer PO I iisiicsccanicscniesinscisincmimentiitosamnanion 6.00 
Thomas H. Uzzell ticle , 
Best Short Stories of 1934 -— ee ae 2.75 
Thoenes 1, Uae The Writer's Book 2.50 
How to Write Short Stories 1.06 Taaas Rnate Gcove “ 
L. Josephine Bridgart Technique of the Mystery Stor 2.56 
Plot of the Short Story.. 1.25 nt lyn W pits ‘ iis ees SF 
PO ay oe an 50 Writing Novels to Sell 2.50 
crac Resi isctbeeiaaberacN al Founncs BOven 
Weitiog the Short Story 2.00 ‘The Business of Writing 2.00 
‘ 4 Fred Ziv 
J. Berg Esenwein Pe aig : 
The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story........... 5.00 — pe po pe 1.00 
John Gallishaw . car 
Studying the Short Story... one aw 1.78 Ma 7“ ee 4.00 
The phe hag or ll 1.50 Editor's Choice sone 2.50 
H. Bedford Jones gale. Eas Cats on 
Development of the American Short Story....ss....... 2.50 tan Be L poncmag | Cieeae Bevverecnceessereerenseerereisenesesenanes De 
; Pattee ee 
Twelve Cardinal Elements ef Short Story Writing.. 1.00 The Feat te eythane 3.00 
oad t Go 3.00 How To Write A Good Tune 1.25 
Jack Wo odford Frank Patterson 
Stories You an Sell = 3.00 The ry enn MIN sicsitsnctnsnsnicinsieinithcticeicshdedaiadeapeasiiiien 1.00 
; “TYCO Al Dubin 
I ag ag ae 3.00 Profitable Photography For Trade Journals........0.. .50 
a; H. Rossiter Snyder 
D. Withel ee “ ihe 
Children's Stories and How te Tell Them................ 2.00 — Sex Novel hy 
Esenwein & Stockard WUDEICIEY  ~coressracescerssnccsesoecrveccsqnecvenenscseneneecs ‘ 
Iriti 1.08 Wilder & Buell 
oe ee wae Seeey Where and How to Sell Photographs.................0000 50 
Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing ‘ 2.58 aon ag oe yee age ag 9 et = 
Arthur S. H. $50 a Week wi rar & Camera... 50 
The Writing of Fiotion eae wx 3.00 a Feature Writing 75 
Arthur S. Hoffman Harrington 
Fundamentals of tow vd Writing on 25 NE Be Tainan etetceeatnisinrincencsccicicscniseiaioniaician 1.75 
Arthur S. Hoffman Howard Rose | 
How to Write Serial Fiction......cas..ccccccomatecvcorecscscseees 2:50 Juvenile Story Writing..............ce-cesesereserereesesserersessesees 2.00 
__Michael Joseph 5 I as 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me postpaid the following books: 














for which I enclose $ 
SI cisstscdusctrohvccctccccenupsetenalaoapinsoe 
Address eee eseecese 
City "| See 
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CONTACT... 


WITH CHANGING MARKETS IS SELLING MY CLIENTS’ 
RADIO SCRIPTS 

I have immediate calls, in closed markets for: 

e@ ONE SHOTS: Complete half-hour plays of all_ types. 

e@ SERIALS: Good human-interest, love and action. Synopsis 

handled free with 3 episodes or over. 

e BASIC SHOW IDEAS: Original commercial ideas for sub- 

mission to agencies. 

No courses, books or hokum but an honest report and thorough 

marketing for every script. No ‘‘readers’’—each script is read 


Personally by 

JACK HANLEY 
Writer of over 200 broadcast programs, visits LIVE radio mar- 
kets daily. (See RADIO LETTER this issue) Advance tips 
furnished to clients. 
STORY WRITERS! . . . Sell both published and rejected sto 
ries to radin . . . here’s an added market. 

Handling fee $! per script, or send stamp 
for free script page and details. 
JACK HANLEY, Radio Script Service 

1012 R. K. 0. BLOG. RADIO CITY, N. Y. 








NO READING FEE 


on MMS. sent to The STORY REBUILDER for ex- 
pert editorial revision, in correct form. Only small 
typing charge, if revisable. Market for 10%; or 
furnish you 5 markets. Send best story with postage 
for free reading, advice. Or inquire with 3c stamp. 


The STORY REBUILDER 
Box 148 Dante, Virginia 








ATTENTION: HUNT AND PECK TYPISTS 


and those who would like to use the touch system of typing. 
You can continue present method ef typing until the keyboard 
is learned and you can type without conscious effort. A stamped 
self-addressed envelope brings first exercise, comments, and de- 
tailed instructions by an expert typist of ten years’ experience, 
without cost. Nu contract. Stop and resume lessons at your 


leisure. 
KENNETH R. DEWS 
1268 Barry Avenue West Los Angeles, Calif. 








Every Known Market 


The editorial requirements of every known reliable 
market for free lance writers appears in the book 
“The Writer's Market", 1935 edition just published by 
WRITER'S DIGEST, 


Every market is classified, indexed and easily found. 
In each instance the name of the editor, the address 
of the market, the editorial requirements, and the 
rates paid are given. The book is sent postpaid for 
$3.00 and is sold on a ten day money back quar- 
antee. 


"The Writer's Market'’ covers all markets for fiction, 
books, radio, verse, articles, jokes, movies, plays, 
readings, cartoons, texts, and songs. In addition, 
many extra features are included on piracy, plagiar- 
ism, writer's clubs, etc. 


"The Writer's Market'' has been reviewed, without a 
single adverse criticism by 250 newspapers and maga- 
zines. Such a magnificent press can only be gained 
through value. 


Order your copy of "The Writer's Market’ now and 
have all your entire customer list in front of you. 
Price $3.00. 


Vv 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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animals. Prefers short prose articles, 50 to 
200 words, not mere accounts of one’s pets, 
but informative articles based on observa- 
tion or personal experience. Articles should 
never be over 800 words. Also will consider 
short stories showing the results of kindness 
to animal, or stories where animals figure 
conspicuously. Also essays exposing cruelty 
to animals, where proofs can be given. 
Please study the magazine, first! 

Nautilus Magazine has a Boston address, 
but manuscripts should be sent to 247 Cabot 
St., Holyoke, Mass., to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Towne, Editor. This is the monthly organ 
of new thought teachings. Articles of 1,000 
to 1,500 words in which psychological 
principles are applied to the acomplishment 
of desired ends, and personal experiences 
are used. Payment is on acceptance. Mrs. 
Towne cautions readers to have consider- 
able knowledge of new thought teachings 
before sending manuscripts. 

National Sportsman, 108 Massachusetts 
Ave., will consider authoritive articles on 
sports, 1,500 to 2,000 words, from the na- 
tional and local angle. 

Hunting and Fishing, also published at 
108 Massachusetts Ave., specializes in 
stories on these two outdoor fields. 

The Sportsman, formerly published at 60 
Batterymarch St., has moved editorial offices 
to 8 Arlington St., Richard Ely Danielson, 
Editor. This, the Vogue of sports, con- 
siders articles of 2,000, occasional sport fic- 
tion and photographs. Please, they ask you, 
examine recent issues of the Sportsman 
since this is a high-class publication. “Our 
most frequent need is for accurate, signifi- 
cant sport articles, not what, so much as 
how and why, on racing, polo, yachting, 
tennis, golf, fox-hunting, also dog shows 
and motorboat shows, etc.” Payment ar- 
ranged on each article. 

Old Time New England, publication of 
Society for Preservation of New England 
Antiquities, at 141 Cambridge St., merits 
attention from historians. Articles, with ex- 
cellent illustrations, on significant historic 
events, collections, etc. George Francis Dow, 
Editor. 

Rhodora, at 53 State St., is the journal of 
New England Botanical Club, Merritt Lyn- 
don Fernald, Editor. Short articles on 
botanical subjects by experts. 
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Harvard publications include Harvard 
Law Review, published from November to 
June, Gannett House, Cambridge. This 
contains articles on law practice and book 
reviews on legal tomes. 

The Harvard Theological Review, issued 
quarterly, covers theology, ethics and cognate 
subjects. From the Harvard University 
Press at Cambridge. There is also the Har- 
vard Alumni Bulletin of interest to grad- 
uates and associated Harvard clubs. This 
weekly, during the college year, comes from 
1400 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge. 

Trade 

Americon Horse Breeder, 4 Park St., 
Charles L. Sullivan, Managing Editor, is a 
seventy-year-old weekly devoted to trotters 
and pacers. It is now opening new depart- 
ments to cover runners, hunters, show 
horses, farm horses and veterinary notes. 
This paper will not pay much for average 
run of material, but is interested in special 
stories on life, or background, or well-known 
horses with particular reference to special 
features such as detailed feeding programs 
or training systems. 

American Shoemaking, 683 Atlantic Ave., 
needs technical articles pertaining to shoe- 
making and pays on publication. This is a 
weekly and Ezra S. Grover is editor. 

At 146 Summer St. are these other shoe 
journals: Crispin, monthly, “carrying ar- 
ticles on improved methods of shoemaking, 
successful operation of shoe factories, 500 
to 1,000 words. Payment on publication 
and exclusive use required.” 

Shoe Buyer, also a monthly, carries “fea- 
ture stories on successful merchandising of 
footwear in shoe chains, or large depart- 
ment stores, with photographs of store in- 
teriors and manager of store or department. 
Payment on publication. Lengths should 
run 500 to 1,000 words.” 

Findings Dealer, monthly, “feature stories 
on successful operating methods of whole- 
salers of leather or findings who sell to the 
shoe repair trade. Payment on publication.’ 

New England Printer, 272 Congress St., 
Boston, is a clean-cut trade paper covering 
the Graphic Arts Industry. This offers 
short “how-to” articles on building up the 
Printer’s trade, handling complaints, etc. 
These must apply to New E ngland. 
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Can You 
Finish this Plot? 


Win a Course of Scholarship 
in Creative Writing 








PLOT: Sally, an attractive, spirited girl, 
e breaks her engagement with Roger, 
whom she still loves, because he has become too 
absorbed in his business and takes her for grant- 
ed. To set him thinking, she encourages the ro- 
mantic Maurice, radio star. 

Time passes, She hopes for word from Roger, 
but feels a half-guilty delight in the lovemaking 
of Maurice. Dining together at a restaurant 
Maurice and Sally see Roger, obviously in love 
with a beautiful girl. Maurice rushes Sally into 
his automobile. he speedometer whirls up to- 
ward the danger point as he says: 

“We're eloping—whether you like it or not. 
I saw that you loye this fellow—but you love 
me, too.” Sally is frightened —and_ pleased. 
Why? What is the result of this wild ride? 


WHAT IS YOUR SOLUTION? TRY IT! 











Get busy—use your imagination—your solution to 
this plot may win the compicte Richard Burton 
Course _in Creative Writing, or a valuable Scholar- 
ship. This contest by the ichard Burton Schools is 
to discover undeveloped or dormant writing ability, 
sometimes least suspected by the person himself. 
The Richard Burton Course ‘offers a comprehensive 
home study training in Short Story Writing, with 
individual personal criticism and coaching on your 
lessons and stories. 


37 Valuable Prizes 


ist: A complete pause Burton Course in Creative Writing. 
value $85 

2nd: A $50 iad to second best answer. 

3rd: Five $35.00 Scholarships to five next best answers. 

4th: Ten $25.00 Scholarships to ten next best answers. 


5th: Twenty $20.00 Scholarships to twenty next best an- 
swers. 


CONTE ST wu LES: Send only one solution, not over 
rds. Do not copy plot. Write plainly your name, 
ge, oecupation and number 
No answers returned. This 
contest is for amateurs only, pro 
fessional writers and Richard Burton 
students are not eligible. Prizes 
will be awarded by Faculty of 
Richard Rurton Schools, Inc. 


CONTEST CLOSES APRIL 1, 1935. 





Dr. Burton's 
Analysis Test FREE 
Even if you do not wish to enter the 
Plot Contest, send for full informa- 
tion on the Richard Burton Course 
and Free Analysis Test, on which you 
will receive an expert critic’s frank 
opinion of your present writing abil- 
ity. Send in your plot solution as 
soon as possible, or mail the coupon Burton Course in 
now for your Analysis Test. Creative Writing. 


' RICHARD BURTON SCHOOLS, Inc. 
302-5 Burton Bidg., 1022 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 








Or. Richard Burton 
Famous Critic, 


Teacher, geome 
Author of man 
books and Richa a 





Course in Creative Writing and Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test. 
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Catholic Writer's Market Guide 


Latest information on markets and rates for stories 
with religious background; stories without religious 
background; articles; poetry; photographs; miscel- 
laneous information for Catholic or non-Catholic 
writer in this field. Send One Dollar to 


M. J. HENNESSY 
Brooklyn, New York 






P. O. Box 109 











JOURNEYS INTO THE UNKNOWN 


= Does the strangeness of life's profound mysteries fas- 
cinate you? Let the Rosic i n) 
' 
world of unusual know 






ce you toa 





ng to the in 
triguing subjects of time, space, the nature of con- 





sciousness, the mystery of mon’s | 





ng, the latent p 

Membership in this age-o! 
fraternity brings you these astounding truths which 
Write for free 


er of mind and others. 


shed new light upon the unknown 
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© WILLIAMS 
SCHOOL of AUTHORSHIP 


PROFESSIONAL training, comparable to 
A that given in their fields by the finest 
schools of music and art. 

Highly endorsed by Edwin Markham, Ru- 
pert Hughes, Ruth Comfort Mitchell, and 
other distinguished writers. 

During the past two years, in addition to 
their regular class instruction and individual 
direction, Williams student-writers have had 
the benefit of personal advice and encour- 
agement from the above named authors, and 
also from Gertrude Atherton, Lincoln Stef- 
fens, Charles Caldwell Dobie, Vingie Roe, 
Dane Coolidge, and many other successful 
writers. 

Williams student-writers are selling. And 
even more important, they are establishing 
subconscious writing habits which will insure 
their continued success. 

An inexpensive correspondence course is 
offered to those who cannot attend the 
School of Authorship. 


WILLI AMS~ INSTITUTE 


Berkeley - . California 


WRITER’s DIGEST 











WRITE FOR CASH! 


Twenty dollar courses in Advertising, Journalism, Mail Order Mer- 
chandising, etc., only One Dollar each prepaid. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. ASSOCIATED MANAGEMENT, ot get Division, 2004 
W. Girard Tr. Bido., Philadelphia, Pa. end for our publishing 
plan for authors. New and profitable. 


FREE GIFT 


Your choice of a 50c scale to weigh manuscripts, 
or 25 sheets of carbon paper, Free with your order! 








9x12 and 25 2x12%, 
c914, 95c; 50 Ne. “10 and 





Heavy, kraft envelopes 
$1.40; 25 6x9 and 25 6 
50 No. 11, $1. 


Ribbons, 50c, 3 for $1.10. 
for mss. 100 pages or more, 20c, 





Erasers, 10c. Boxes 
2 for 35c. 
Hammermill Bond paper, 8%x11: No. 16 light, 
$1.25 per ream of 500 sheets; No. 20 heavy, $1.60 
per ream. Samples and price booklet, 5c, none free, 


THE SUPPLY STATIONER 


4415 Center Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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New England Poultryman is the third of 
the Eastern Periodicals group at 4 Park St. 
This is the official organ of Northwestern 
Poultry Council and “covers territory from 
Maine to Virginia. It is edited by associa- 
tion officers and college professors. This 
paper accepts only factual articles of techni- 
cal interest ; superficial and inspirational con- 
tributions not desired.” 

Fibre and Fabric, published by Wade 
Publishing Company, 465 Main St., Cam- 
bridge; Frederic L. Babcock, editor. This 
textile trade journal published since 1885 
carries articles on dyers, finishers, and ad- 
dressed primarily, to mill supervisors in the 
interet of better manufacturing. Also on 
cotton, wool, new fibres and new processes. 
Not over 500 words. 

Books 

Houghton Mifflin, at 2 Park St., say: We 
are interested in full-length adult fiction, 
history, biography and human interest nar- 
ratives. This house publishes serious fic- 
tion, but is also interested in crime stories, 
adventure stories and Westerns. We also 
consider juveniles. The educational depart- 
ment considers texts for all schools and col- 
: ege departments. For details on the HM 

fellowships see the February Dicest, page 6. 

The Atlantic Monthly Press, at 8 Arling- 
ton St., considers full-length book manu- 
scripts in the general fields of interest, fic- 
tion, biography, business, history. Book 
projects should be 40-200,000 words and 
these are now published and distributed by 
Brown and Company. 

The Atlantic Monthly Press calls atten- 
tion to its annual non-fiction and fiction con- 
tests. The non-fiction contest for this year 
ends in April. The next fiction contest an- 
nouncement will appear in a forth-coming 
issue of WriTER’s DicEsT. 

At Little, Brown Company, 34 Beacon 
St., Mr. Blanchard, now in charge of in- 
coming manuscripts, said their needs are for 
% beeen length fiction, both adult and juven- 

history, belles lettres, biography, drama 
cae books on domestic science. Our fiction 
out-put includes a great variety, from mys- 
tery stories to philosophical novels of high 
literary value. Payment is always on royalty. 
No poetry. 
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L. C. Page, at 53 Beacon St., Mae V. Le- 
Bert, editor, tell you: “We are ready al- 
ways to examine manuscripts included in 
any of the following: Travel and descrip- 
tion, art, music, history, natural history, 
practical arts, adult fiction, adolescent fic- 
tion (mystery, adventure and detective 
stories) and juveniles. Payment is some- 
times made by an outright payment, but 
more often on a royalty basis.” 

Miss LeBert reports receipt of numerous 
manuscripts, since the previous Boston Mar- 
ket Letter, too short for book publication. 
Adult fiction should be at least 60,000 words, 
and juveniles at least 30,000 and preferably 
40,000. Please, she asks you, don’t send 
shorter lengths! 

Lothrop, Lee and Shepherd Company, 
126 Newbury St., say: “We are general 
publishers, interested in all types of adult 
and juvenile fiction. We are always glad to 
examine any book which has trade possibili- 
ties, and we publish at our own expense, 
making such terms with authors as are mu- 
tually satisfactory.” 

Hale, Cushman and Flint, 857 Boylston 
St., are general publishers always open to 
new ideas, well presented. They consider 
particularly fiction, biography and non- 
fiction. 

Bruce Humphries, at 306 Stuart St., pub- 
lish practically all kinds of books, mostly on 
a royalty basis, and they explain, “To writ- 
ers whose work is comparatively unknown, 
the royalty is generally 10% of the retail 
price of the book, and we pay the author 
50% of the amount received from the sale 
of all other rights.” 


The Cornhill Publishing Company, 368 
Congress St., takes practically any type of 
book, usually at the author’s expense. 

Meador Publishing Company, 470 Atlantic 
Ave., consider manuscripts of almost any 
type; some on the above basis. 

Newspapers 

The Boston newspapers appear to offer 
free-lance markets, but buying has been “cut 
to the bone.” In addition to daily short 
stories, the Boston Sunday Post offers a 
market for Sunday supplement stories with 
Pictures, 1800-2000, but these are purchased 
mostly from experienced newspaper writers. 
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We Can Help You 


WENTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE in the 
judging of manuscripts as editors and 
authors’ agents; an intimate knowledge 
of present-day market conditions, gathered 
in the heart of the publishing world; a per- 
sonal acquaintance with practically every edi- 
tor of importance in the United States — 
these should be of service to our clients, 
shouldn’t they? We will give you intelligent, 
sympathetic help and guidance, and you can 
count on us for absolute, straight-from-the- 
shoulder frankness. We want clients who 
have the will to go forward—we want to help 
them to go forward. 


Mrs. Hardy, who for some time has been tak- 
ing an active part in the agency, was former- 
ly on the editorial staff of Macmillan Com- 
pany. She is highly recommended by Harold 
S. Latham, Ida Tarbell, Henry Geddard 
Leach, Hamlin Garland, and others. 


Send for circular, and for letters of recom- 
mendation from George Horace Lorimer, H. 
L. Mencken, John Farrar, William L. Chen- 
ery, William C. Lengel, Garet Garrett, H. E. 
Maule. Oscar Graeve, William Allen White, 
Marie M. Meloney, Lincoln MacVeagh, H. C. 
Paxton, Fulton Oursler, Thayer Hobson, Mar- 
jory Stoneman Douglas, H. W. Stokes, and 
others. 


ROBERT THOMAS HARDY, Inc. 


Robert Thomas Hardy, Pres. 
Jane Hardy, Sec’y and Treasurer 
55 West 42nd Street NEW YORK, N. Y. 




















YOU NEED IT! 


As an aid to hitting the humor markets or adding 
relief to that story of yours. 

We have it. A complete analytical survey, con- 
cise and logically arranged, of every known type of 
humor. We have covered the subject both from a 
technical and psychological standpoint. Our “As- 
sociation Of Ideas” method of joke and gag con- 
struction is very practical. 

We also cover very thoroughly the fields of epi- 
grams, skits, light verse, cartoon ideas and news- 
paper columning. The price is one dollar. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA WRITER'S INSTITUTE 
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Advertising 


as a CAREER for 
Men and Women 


If you really want — to ect ahes 4 
faster —if you want to make m 
money =i ys ou want a career fil ile d 
with thrills and big opportunities— 
or want to adv: ance in your present 
position —rea ‘Success in Adver- 
tising,’’ now sent free 

This new bocklet points the rox ad 
Sjundreds of men and wo 


Box 104 — Jamestown, N. Y 
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PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADL 
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Send FREE booklet * 
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Thousands of Dollars 


From GENIE PLOTS 


are swelling authors’ bank 
accounts. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS USE 
GENIE 


and recommend it to unknown 
writers who would become 
famous 

“It Is remarkable how swiftly and accurately the PLOT GENIE 
ean evolve a plot from which a really entertaining story may be 
written. § have worked up no end of plots—good ones—which were 
worked into stories and have been published. § am sending you 
+ aca Cae or synopses of plots used in stories recently pub- 


lished 
A VERITABLE GOLD MINE 

One author has already made $5,000 with the GE on lr ym 
earned $2,000 in one month and is still selling consistently. A - 
tain new writer sold seven stories in six weeks, all piotted Oy 
GENIE. 

PLOTS ARE WHAT COUNT IN MODERN WRITING 

GENIE’S plots are countless! They are origina! — unusual — 
workuble. 

GENIE 1s endorsed by the American Fiction Guild—recommended 
by educators and editors—widely used by professional writers and 
the Story Departments of Talking Picture Studios. 

The PLOT GENIE jis not an experiment—it is not a toy. It is 
practical—workable—and scientifically sound. It is the greatest 
storehouse of potential story material—the most complete reference 
work for authors that has ever been devised. 

Send for full information. No obligation, of course. 

“PERFECT PLOTTER,” 25 CENTS 

Just to get acquainted we will send ‘‘Perfeet Plotter,’’ which con- 
tains the Perfect Story Plot formula and a complete plot synopsis 
developed with PLOT GENI¥. This alone may show you what 
is wrong with your rejected stories. Just send 25c, coin or postage, 
and say “‘Send me Perfect Plotter. 


ERNEST E. GAGNON COMPANY 
Dept. 851, 1541 N. Western Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


Shere: Story Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell. 
Cultivate your mind. De- 
\ velop your literary gifts 
\ Master the art of self-ex- 
ipression. Make your 
ispare time profitable. Turn 


j your ideas into dollars. 

Courses in Short-Story Writ- 

ing, Versification, Journalism, 

Play Writing, Photoplay 

‘ ey Ss taught by, ed 

. staff of literary experts, head- 

DR ESENWEIN ed by Dr. J. Berg Escnwein, 

famous critic and teacher, Editor of The Writer's 

Monthly Dr Esenwein ofters you constructive crit- 

icism; frank, honest, helpful advice; real teaching. 

One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 

articles written mostly in spare time—‘‘play work,”’ 

he calls it. Another received over $1,000 be fore 

completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 

There is no other institution or agency doing so 

much for writers, young or old. The universities 

recognize this, for over one hundred members of 

the English faculties of higher institutions are 

studying in our Literary Department. The editors 

recognize it, for they are constantly recommending 

our course. 150 page illustrated catalog free. 


Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. Established 1897 Springfield, Mass. 
We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 solumes; 
descriptive hooklet free. We also publish The 
Writer’s Monthly, a monthly magazine for 
literary workers; sample copy 25c, anrual aub- 
scription $3.00. 


& ze 


The Boston Sunday Globe, L. L. Win- 
ship, Editor, buys only an occasional per- 
sonality story with New England _back- 
ground. Rates are low. 

The Boston Sunday Herald, Russell 
Gerould, Editor, buys an occasional Sunday 
feature, 1000-2000 with pictures, preferably 
from experienced writers. 

The Boston Transcript purchases feature 
material for its Saturday issue (there is no 
Sunday issue). This is feature material of 
a conservative, timely nature. Each of these 
papers should be carefully studied, since 
they are distinctive in make-up and needs. 

The Boston Sunday Advertiser remains a 
closed market. 

Plays 

Walter H. Baker, now at 178 Tremont St., 
is Boston’s play market. Three-act, or one- 
act plays for amateur performance are con- 
sidered there. Farces, comedies, are always 
popular, with mysteries a close second. Ju- 
venile plays, religious, holiday, all-women 
plays and minstrels are also considered, 
Plays should be presented before being sub- 
mitted, if possible, since this smooths out 
defects, but play are submitted without pre- 
vious performance. 

Poetry 

Echoes (Quarterly), Stanley Johnson, 
Editor, comes from Roxbury Station, Bos- 
ton. This poetry journal uses about 100 
poems an issue, prefers poetry of the intro- 
spective type, and verse with tense portrayal 
of a scene of action, two to eighty lines long. 
No payment. 

Poet-Lore, published by Bruce Humpbh- 
ries, 306 Stuart St., published quarterly. In 
recent years emphasis has been placed on 
drama; translations from Maeterlinck, Tol- 
stoy, and others of equal stature. 

John W. Luce, 212 Summer St., also of- 
fers translations of poetic dramas as from 
the Italian theater. 

Radio Stations 

WEEI, 182 Tremont St., and WWA, 
Hotel Buckminster, are Boston’s outstanding 
radio stations. There is also WHDH, Hotel 
Touraine. Continuity editors refuse to be- 
come optimistic over free-lance material. 
They confess to buying very little outside 
material and claim the majority of submis- 
sions not suited to radio. 
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Old Uncle Tasker out in Utah 
an get maple syrup at the cross- 
oads store like the rest of the 
‘boys. But he doesn’t. He sends 
wary to Vermont for his. “Gol durn 
t!” he chuckles. “That there’s the 
n'y surrup fer me!” 

Uncle Tasker may be an ignorant 
id duffer so far as book-learning 


This is Mrs. Gillespie’s First Story 


Port Delig 


| By Elizabeth Gillespie 





HUNN,” Billie Bronson called Billie leaned back comfortably 
soltly. The collie left the and lapsed into deep reflection. 
hearth and went to Billie Things had happened so natu: 


Terms in the Criticism and Sales Service: 

$3.00 for any manuscript under 3,000 words (including 
ort short-stories’’); for longer stories the fee is $3.00 for 
e first 3,000 words, and sixty cents a thousand words (or 
Bction) thereafter. Manuscripts 40,000 to 75,000 words, 
.00; 75,000 to 100,000 words, $30.00; over 100,000 
bids, $35.00. 

tg fee is INCLUSIVE. There is no other charge of any 


The Commission on Sales 18 10%. 
If you have no stories on hand, or if those you have written 





The BOOKS BY LAURENCE D’ORSAY 

hese standard texts on writing valued by writers everywhere. 

es in Writing,”’ $3.00; ‘‘Writing Novels to Sell,’’ 

en ing the Editors’ Checks,”” $3.00; ‘‘Stories You 

— $3.00; “‘Mistress of Spears’? (a novel), $2.50. 
autographed when ordered direct from me. 


is concerned, but experience has 
taught him one valuable lesson. 

It’s not HOW FAR you send for 
a thing that counts — its HOW 
GOOD that thing is when you 
get it! 

It is a point of pride with me that 
sO many writers in this country and 
abroad have come to think of 
D’Orsay Service as the “Vermont 
Maple” of literary assistance. 


And this is what Mrs. Gillespie has to say 


about her work with me: 


“I cannot understand those people who would 
like to write but do not believe help is necessary 
. . . The first time I sought literay help I was 
not very particular, and I learned that all so- 
called “help” isn’t all it claims to be ...I can 
truthfully say I have not regretted my second 
choice, yourself. You have never failed to an- 
swer my numerous questions. Your criticisms 
and instructions are definite and always helpful. 
You seem to enjoy helping others. You did not 
make glamorous promises of all the things you 


would do. You DID them. 


(Address on request.) 


lumerous writers, living in all parts of the country, and, indeed, the world, in need of sincere, enthusi- 
tic cooperation, send me their manuscripts, or work with me in the Professional Collaboration Service. 


WHY NOT YOU? 


do not please you, write for particulars of my Guaranteed 
D. £ Hy 1 Cc ii... ot. ice. 
Pr 

My booklet, ‘“The Truth About Literary Assistance,’’ con- 
tains information vital to every writer, not obtainable else- 
where, which has saved countless ambitious men and women 
money and disappointment. If you want to sell the manu- 
scripts you have written, or if you wish to write salab 
stories, write for your copy TODAY. Thirty-two pages— 
and it’s free on request. 

You can get ‘‘cheaper service’’—and if you have had 
of it, you will know what it is worth. Ge can also PAY 
more—but you cannot GET more. 





Laurenee R. D’Orsay 


5617 Hollywood Boulevard Hollywood, Calif. 
(or P. O. Drawer A-1) 
(Interviews by Appointment) 
Recommended by editors. Own Sales Representatives in 
ew York for personal submission to editors of manuscripts 


accepted for sale. 
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NNOUNCING AMAZING 


TYPEWRITER 


BRAND NEW MODEL No.5 


REMINGTON 
PORTABLE 


10% A DAY 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


FREE EASY HOME 
TYPING COURSE 


@ Positively the greatest portable typewriter bargain ever offered! 
Now for the first time Remington, world- famous manufacturer, 
offers a NEW purchase plan... only 10¢ a day buys this Jatest model 
machine! Not a used or rebuilt typewriter. ‘Not an incomplete ma- 
chine. A beautiful brand new regulation Remington tomes Stand- 
ard 4-row keyboard; Standard width 
Money makingoppor- | carttiage; margin release on keyboard; 
tunities always open | hack spacer; automatic ribbon rev eTse; 
or nee pl myedbggte aaron Pomel IPO ery essential feature found in stand- 


Reips put your ideas on paper in 
logical, impressive form., helpsyou ard | typew riters! 


write clear, un- ACT...WHILE Low PRICE 
Remington Port- HOLDS GOOD! 


auto See aoe 7 New wage scales in our own factories, and 
man and woman in the factories of the companies which make 
pa on road to our materials, point definitely to higher 

prices. Stocks of machines on hand make 
possible the present unbelievably low cash 
price on this machine. Everything points to 
higher prices. We cannot possibly guar- 
antee this low price in the face of con 
stantly rising costs in every one of our 
departments. So we say ... ‘‘Act fast!’’ 


A Gift for Every 10 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 


Member of the Family 
: : You can try this machine for 10 days without 
If you want a gift for birthday, 

, One risking one penny of your money. Not even 
% , Sister or 
Brother will’ use and’ appreciate shipping charges. Send for complete details 
for years to come... give a Rem- on this most liberal offer. Get attractive new 

bi . . 4 
pe mrgptled wget <itk Oxo ee catalogue illustrating and describing the 
ure and profit by every member many Remington models avaiiable on unusu- 


of the famil, ~}: 
. ally low terms. Clip coupon today ! 


CLIP COUPON NOW 

















BARGAIN 


“ 
Remingns” 
Pp ay 
Moder 5 ag 


10 DAY 
FREE TRIAL 
OFFER 





EVERY ESSENTIAL FEATURE | 
found in Standard Machines | 


Buying a typewriter isn't like representsthe height ofeconomy Jf 

buying a suit of clothes. Many - unequalled economy in first 

Remington portables, seeing 10 cost + + unequalled economy ia 

years of hard service are still in service. 

active use. When you buy...buy 

a machine with eve y standard It is today the best value ever 

feature. The Remington No. 5 offered in typewriter history... 

isthe most compactand durable and that statement comes fro 

portable ever built...includes all the company that has ce ntly 
ntial standard typewriter made type writer history. Buy 

This beautiful machine now. It is areal bargain offer, 








ahi, Z tion. Ma lease on the kep 
Specifications... pera eioinatic nbton revene 
The Model 5 includes every essen. Back spacer. Tw ocolor ribbon shift, 
tial feature found inst andard type. Varia ble. line spacer. Adjustable 
vriters. It has standard 4-row key- margin stops. Auto set Paragraph 
board,Complete visibility Standard Key (one of the Jeaees! rene Cul featen 
width carriage for long envelopes, ' any typew 
Carriage return lever of exception. s. 1% k Uenished with 
al design for easy and rapid opera. or Elite type. 


TYPING COURSE 


When you get your new Rem- 

ington N will get with 

it ABSOLUTELY FREE 

a 19-page course in typing. It 

teaches the Touch System, speeds up 

It is simply written and we illustrate: ig _ See 
tions are eusy as 4 ). E 

stand this method. A J 





the end of that t 
able to dash off letters faster than with pen and ink. 


CARRYING CASE 
With grory Remington No. 5, 
a FRE rrying case sturdi- 
ly built of 3ply_w sod. ne 
ered with, heavy DuPor 
ric. Top is r gmoved in one motion, leaving machine 
firmly attached to base. Cz an be used anywhere 
on knees, in chairs, on trai 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept. 179-3, 205 E. 42 St.. N.Y. C. 

Please tell me how I can buy a new Remington Portablt! 
typewriter for only 10c a day. Also enclose your ne 
tatalog 

Name 

















